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ROLL ONWARD, WAVES OF PROGRESS. 
BY THOMAS S COLLIER. 


Roll onward, waves of Progress, till you sweep 
Want and oppression from the homes of earth, 
Making each hearth the haunt of laughing mirth, 

And joyous love, that every soul may keep 

A vigil with the thoughts that swiftly leap, 

To meet the purpose for which man has birth, 
Generous Endeavor, and unsullied worth, 
And Honor, noblest harvest he can reap. 


Roll onward, waves of Progress, till the world 
Has not, on its wide face, a single wrong; 
When man, indeed, shall like his Maker prove; 
Roll on, till every passion flag is furled, 
And in each home echoes the glorious song 
That tells the presence of a perfect love. 
— Portland Transcript. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The senior editors of the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL, Mrs. Lucy Stone and Mr. Henry 
B. Blackwell, left for Washington on Tues- 
day, Feb. 24, to attend the meeting of the 
National-American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, which is holding its opening ses- 
sion as the JOURNAL goes to press. 

- -* ee 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, who is in 
Washington, may be expected to give an 
interesting résumé of the Woman's Coun- 
cil in the next issue of the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL. 








+e 

A bill to grant municipal suffrage to 
women passed the Nebraska House of 
Representatives on Feb. 14, by a vote of 
52 to 32. A vast number of letters and 
petitions urging the passage of the bill 
have been received by the Senate. Public 
meetings have been held weekly in Lin- 
coln in which members of the Legislature 
participated. On the evening of the 23d 
inst., a debate was held in Representatives’ 
Hall. 
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The new U. S. Senator from South 


Dakota, Rev. J. H. Kyle of Aberdeen, is | 


a strong woman suffragist. 
*e- 

A Washington special to the New York 
Tribune, descriptive of the woman's meet- 
ing in that city, says: 

The world, that is, the world of fashion, 
in Washington, moves so fast that each 


year the Woman Suffrage Convention is 
more and more a fashionable assembly, 





graced by many of the brightest female | 


intellects of the day. 


—___-# © + -__—__ 


In the two notable events of educational 


circles in Chicago, last week, women were | 


interested equally with men. On one day, 
the new President of the Northwestern 
University, Dr. Henry Wade Rogers, was 
inaugurated with imposing ceremonies, 
and assurance is felt that under his charge 
this institution for young men and women 
will go on to even greater fields of useful- 
ness, 
discussed the higher education of women 
and said that his personal experience was 
entirely in favor of training the two sexes 
in the same institution. On the next 
night, when nearly 100 men and women 
who called the old University of Chicago 
Alma Mater met in reunion and banquet, 
word came to them that Professor Wil- 
liam R. Harper, one of Yale’s brightest 


lights, a leader among the young educa- 
tors of the country, a finished scholar and | 
trained man of affairs. had consented to 


ADDRESS OF HENRY B. BLACKWELL. | 


The following address was made by Mr. 
Blackwell at the Fortieth Anniversary | 


In his address, President Rogers | 


devote his life to building up in Chicago 
what bids fair to be the great American 
college, on a co-educational basis. 
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The Houston (Texas) Post of February 
says: 

As one of the property owners and 
tax payers of the city of Houston, Mrs. 
Cora B. Foster, the energetic and well 
known realestate dealer, yesterday pre- 
sented herself at the Third ward polls and 
handed in her vote on the bond amend- 
ment. It was gracefully received by Pre- 
siding Officer Coyle, duly registered by 
the clerks and safely deposited in the 
box. Mrs. Foster has thus given evidence 
of her interest in the city’s welfare and 
expressed herself in the most emphatic 
manner. 
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The morning session on Wednesday of 
the Women’s Council was devoted to the 
subject of the ‘‘Political Status of Wom- 
en.” A paper on ‘The Matriarchate, or 
Mother-Age,” by Mrs. E. Cady Stanton 
was read by Miss Anthony. Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe r ceived a perfect ovation 
from the audience as she presented her 
paper on ‘‘The Relation of Woman Suf- 
frage to other Modern Reforms.” Reports 
of this and the concluding sessions of the 
Council will be given in a future issue. 


eo 





Conflicting reports have reached us re- 
garding the status of the woman suf- 
| frage bill in the Kansas Senate. The Log- 
| islature will adjourn in a few days, and it 

is doubtful whether a vote will be reached. 
++ 





The New Century Club, the women’s 
| club of Philadelphia, is about to erect a 
| club-house. The ladies wished to be in- 
corporated as a stock company for the pur- 
pose. They found, to their surprise and 
disgust, that married women cannot form 
such a compavy in Pennsylvania. The 
club contains mavy conservative women, 
who have hitherto thought that they had 
all the rights they wanted; but this expe- 
| Tience has led to a change of opinion. 


-—--* @ ¢ —--—__—_ 


The series of open letters which ap- 
peared in the February Century on ‘*The 
Opening of the John Hopkins Medical 
School to Women” has been issued in 
pamnhlet form for general distribution. 
While the admission of women to this 
medical school when it shall open was as- 
sured by the acceptance last October by 
the Trustees of the $100,000 contributed 
through the women’s fund, $400,000 addi- 
tional are deemed necessary to complete 
its organization. Toward this endowment 
the committees of women in the different 
cities are endeavoring to secure contribu- 
tions, and will continue the work until 
| March 15, when the money raised will be 
formally presented to the Trustees of the 
University. 








++ 
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“The air of these last days is electric 
with delightful tidings,” said Miss Willard 
in her remarkable address before the 
Women’s National Council. ‘*In New York 
City such leaders as Mary Putnam Jacobi 
and Mrs. Agnew have rallied around Dr. 
Emma Kempin, the learned lawyer from 
Lausanne, and are helping to make it 
easier than ever before for women to enter 
the learned profession that has been most 
thickly hedged away from them. In Bal- 
| timore Miss Mary Garrett, the most pro- 
gressive woman of wealth that our coun- 
try has produced, leads the movement that 
wiil yet open Johns Hopkins University 
| to us, and has already mortgaged its med- 
ical college to the admission of women. 
In the recent National Convention of Pub- 
lic-schoo] Teachers, women were made 
Vice-Presidents for the first time and giv- 
en an equal voice in all proceedings, 
while the International Sunday-school Con- 
vention, that meets but once in three 
| years, made a similar advance; and the 
| Christian Endeavor Society, that has en- 
rolled in the last ten years over 750,000 
men and women, places the sexes side by 
side in all its purposes and plans. On the 
platform of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffragists, two weeks ago, sat, and in its 
programme participated, ladies represent- 
ing Alumnz of Mount Holyoke College— 
no longer a ‘‘female seminary” be it thank- 
fully observed—also Vassar and Welles- 
ley; a tableau that, in view of inherent 
college conservatism, could not have been 
furnished for our rejoicing eyes, had not 
the disenthralment of women become a 
most respectable and already a well-nigh 





triumphant reform.” 


Meeting : 

This great movement, two phases of 
which we have just heard so well pre- 
sented,— Women in Literatureand Women 
in Industry,—is a world-wide effort for the 
elevation and enfranchisement of women; 
and to promote that movement we are 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| here to-night. Perhaps to-morrow morn- 


ing, when there is more time, I may speak | 


briefly on the political phase of that 
question. But I want to remind you that 
in Boston alone, according to the statis- 
tics of the Labor Bureau, more than 
20,000 women are working for less than 
$4 00 a week; in Massachusetts, according 
to the same authority, more than 200,000 
women are earning their liviog outside of 
their own houses, in factories, workshops, 
and stores. In most cases, these women 
are working for half pay, largely because 
they have not the suffrage. For in no 
age or country have any class of working 
men succeeded in obtaining a fair day’s 
wages for a fair day’s work until after 
they have had the ballot; and the ballot 
has educated them to combine for their 
own interestand protection. (Applause.) 
Now this movement, so holy, so world- 
wide, so necessary to the well-being of 
men and of women, requires promotion b 

every means in our power, and the wor 

is limited only by the amount of money 
we can command. It is a privilege to 
give to this movement. It is true, as 
Colonel Higginson said this afternoon, 
that we have not the stimulus of brickbats 
and rotten eggs. I sometimes wish we 
had. It would be easier to work if we 
had. But we have had to fight inditffer- 
ence and selfishness and prejudice even 
more than in the Anti-Slavery movement. 
Everybody could understand that men 
and women had a right to themselves. 
Everybody could appreciate the argument 
that when women were bought and sold 
for the vilest purposes on the auction 
block, social progress was impossible. It 
was a clear and simple case, and every- 
body could see it. But when the Anti- 
Slavery movement ceased, many intelli- 
gent men declined to join us. Even 
Edmund Quincy declined to join in this 
movement, because, as he said, ‘*‘Women 
have no grievance.” No grievance! What 
can be a greater grievance than to be 
excluded from the most profitable nage 
tions of industry? What could a 
greater grievance than to be excluded 
from every college and professional school 
in America—compelled to work lifetimes 


whole field of am’ ition and progress was 
open to the other sex? And yet good and 
true men and women could not see that 
there was a grievance. Thank God, we 
| beginning to remedy it. Disfranchise- 
ment is itself the grievance. 
the stigma of disfranchisement rests on 
woman’s brow, she will suffer in mind and 
heart and material position. We shall 
never have good government, or good 
society, we never snall have a republic, 
until the women are allowed to vote as 
men are allowed to vote. Only last winter 
it was proposed in the Massachusetts 
Legislature that men convicted of 
intumous crimes should be deprived of 
the power to vote for three years, in order 
to give them an opportunity for reforma- 
tion. But this was opposed upon the 
ground that it was fatal to the self-respect 
of a man not to have “this primal right of 
a freeman,” and the proposal was voted 
down. What have we seen within a 
month? Our new Governor, elected as 
the representative of reform, devoting a 
large portion of his message to showing 
the injustice of compelling a poor man to 
pay one dollar every other year as the pre- 
requisite of voting. He appealed to the 
Constitution of Massachusetts and the 
——_ of representative government. 
e waxed warm with indigaation at the 
injustice of denying suffrage to the man 


dollar once in two years for its exercise. 
Yet the Governor had not a word to say 





who have petitioned the Legislature for 


begin to see the grievance, and we are | 


in behalf of the hundred thousand women | 


| 
| 


| 








of drudgery for a mere pittance, when the | 


So long as | 


who does not value it enough to pay a | 


| suffrage during the past twenty years,— | 


| women able and willing to pay a poll-tax | 


| or any other kind of a tax that the Legis- 
| lature may see fit to impose, if only they 


| may be allowed this ‘primal right of the | 


| freeman.” 


I have nothing to say to-night | 


for or against giving the ballot to such | 


men. 
us better government or better candidates. 
The admission of the temperate and en- 
lightened women of this State to the 
voting constituency will give us political 
reform and better government. If you 
want to know what the result of woman 
suffrage will be, look over the list of 
women who have paid voluntary taxes to 
vote for School Committee in B ston. 
When you examine those eight thousand 
names, and see the kind of women they 
are, and the kind of homes out of which 
they come, you will see what effect in 
civilizing and purifying municipal politics 
they are exercising to-day, and you will 
become aware that in the extension of the 
suffrage to women lies the salvation of 
Republican institutions in Massachusetts. 

If, then, you love your country, and 
desire to leave the world better than you 
found it, and to see republican institu- 
tions a success, unite with us; put down 
your names and your dollars as members 
of this association, and work to make 
republican liberty the principle of our 
government. (Applause.) 





There is no hope that they will give | 


| 


| 





THE REOORD OF VIRTUE. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN MORAL CHEMISTRY. 





{Extracts from an article written by Mrs. Anna 
Garlin Spencer in the Century for December, 1890. } 

A bright woman, full of loving-kindness 
and gifted with what George Herbert 
called ‘holy wit,” devised not long ago a 
new scheme of education in the humani- 
ties. It was to establish in a newspaper 
in which she was interested, and which 
was especially devoted to philanthropic 
work, a department to be called the ‘‘Rec- 
ord of Virtue.” This was intended to off- 
set the record of crime which is so largea 
part of the daily newspaper, and to make 
another channel for curiosity higher than 
that which now prevails among the major- 
ity of readers, young and old. ‘“‘If,” says 
the originator of this scheme, ‘‘the news- 
papers, which really means, of course, 
the readers of news, took one-tenth part 
of the interest in virtue which they take in 
crime, our estimate of the human race 
would be quite different from what it now 
is. For it is natural, it is indeed inevitable, 
for us to generalize on the facts brought 
most prominently and constantly before 
our minds. If a column in our favorite 
paper is devoted to the description of a 
murder or a swindle, and two or three lines 
without comment to an act of heroism, 
the former is almost sure to make the lar- 
ger figure in our average.” 

This first distinctive and intentional ef- 
fort in journalism to let the light make 
prominent the good in human nature and 
hold the evil in shadow, deserves wide 
mention as a hint to all who sketch 
human doings for the panorama of the 
daily press. But the idea it embodies has 
already received unique attention in an- 
other field of social influence which should 
be told abroad. 

Another bright woman, full of original 
ideas in humanitarian work, and possessed 
ot that quick intellectual responsiveness 
which catches thought and passes it on in 
flashes of insight and sympathy, was 
much impressed by the ‘‘Record of Vir- 
tue.” How she helped its underlying 
principle to further development can best 
be told by her own words, written to the 
originator of the idea: 


DEAR MRS. GRANT: I write, hoping 
that it will give you pleasure to hear of 
one result of your beautiful thought in 
having a ‘‘Record of Virtue” in the Jour- 
nal of Women's Work. An Episcopal 
minister, a friend of mine, has a Sunday 
class of one hundred bad boys; at least 
they were so rough and rude that the reg- 
ular Sunday-school teachers would not 
tolerate them and turned them out of the 
Sunday school. The minister, whom I 
call Mr. White, told me about them and 
some of his original methods of civilizing 
them. I was much interested in the ac- 
count, and it occurred to me that he might 
set his boys to work collecting records of 
praiseworthy deeds, and so I sent hima 
copy of your paper with the ‘Record of 
Virtue” marked, and I wrote: ‘How 
would it do to interest your one hundred 
bad boys in that pursuit, and offer prizes 
for those who could report a certain num- 
ber of good, or kind, or noble deeds which 
they had themselves witnessed, or heard, 
or read about, either at the present time or 
in past history? ...I feel so strongly 
that the right way to help is to present 
examples of goodness instead of picturing 
wickedness and vice, that I think this ex- 
periment might be worth tryiog. The daily 
papers, I believe, do much harm by their 
detailed and sensational reports of crimes.” 

Mr. White at once accepted the sugges- 
tion, and I will quote from his letters show- 
ing what he has done. He says: “I thought 
of your idea to-day when I saw three lit- 
tle fellows holding on by their toes and 
fingers to reach their heads above the win- 
dow-sill of a school-sutler’s shop to study 
the red police-gazettes. . 

‘Now, I will buy a valuable prize and 
exhibit it next Sunday to the boys, and I 
will buy fifty little pass-books to be given 
to the larger boys, in which they may 
write down the ten best and noblest acts 
they have seen or read in the papers dur- 
ing the past year. Christmas week I will 
give a grand banquet. The boys shall sit 
down to a feast, and at its close a song or 
two—some ballad of brave and noble 
deeds—shall be sung, followed by reading 
of some noble act, after which the prize 
shall be brought out and awarded to the 
successful competitor. What do you think 
of my plan? I hope it will set some peo- 
ple thinking in a good way. I am sure you 
will be interested, and I will send the prize 
list to you. I know you areright. Last 
Sunday I took a big ugly fellow by the 
collar and dragged him out. I thought it 
was necessary, he was very unruly; but 
the look he gave me as I thrust him away 
set me thinking, What can I do to quicken 
the good in these dull boys; to overcome 
the evil? Iam illustrating the ‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ for them now.” ... 

He goes on to say that what the neigh- 
borhood is pleased to call his ‘‘Bad Boys’ 
School” he means to name the “Banner 
School.” 

In the next letter he says: “I enclose 

(Concluded on Second Page.] 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Dr Lyp1a Hunt has been elected 
president of the Oregon State Woman Suf- 
frage Association. 

Dr. Mary SHERWOOD, of Baltimore, 
Md., has been admitted to post-graduate 
work at the Johns Hopkins University. 

Mrs. ABIGAIL LOUGEE, of La Porte, 
Ind., has bequeathed $11,000 to the Or- 
phans’ Home at Mishawaka, in St. Joseph 
County, Ind. 

Miss LAURA LEE spoke last week to the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
on ‘Divinity in Humanity as Discovered 
in the Study of Art.” 

Miss JONES, B. A., of Carleton Place, 
Canada, has been awarded a certificate 
which makes her eligible for the position 
of head master in any high school in Can- 
ada. 

Miss CLARA BARTON has accepted the 
presidency and become the active head ot 
the Women’s Executive Committee of the 
National Chautauqua of Glen Echo, at 

Washington. 

Miss Mary A. GREENE, of Providence, 
R. I., contributed the first of a valuable 
series of copyrighted articles on ‘‘Wom- 
an’s Rights: Her Right to Vote and Hold 
Public Office,” to the Boston Traveller of 
Feb. 21. 

Miss Marian T. Hosmer is doing effi- 
cient service at Washington in the interest 
of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL and Woman's 
Column, during the sessions of the National 
Council and the National-American Wom- 
an Suffrage Association. 

Mrs. Eviza N. BLarr, wife of Senator 
Henry W. Blair, has nearly completed a 
story of the New England life of a genera- 
tion or two back, entitled ‘Elizabeth the 
Puritan,” which will soon be published, 
probably by a Boston firm. 

Miss ANNIE MOONEY, of Arkansas, re- 
cently won the prize offered by the Kansas 
City Business University, of a life scholar- 
ship, or fifty dollars for the best essay on 
the ‘: Importance of a Business Education.” 

Miss CICELY ParLirrs, daughter of the 
Rev. Sir James Philipps, Bart., vicar of 
Warminster, Wilts, has been appointed 
secretary to the Central National Society 
for Woman Suffrage, London. Miss Phil- 
ipps is at present engaged in teaching at 
the Oxford High School. 

Miss ELIZA WHITMORE called a meeting 
recently of the ladies of Fort Worth, Tex., 
for the purpose of starting a petition to 
the Legislature to raise the age of protec- 
tion from ten to eighteen years. It was 
well attended, much interest was mani- 
fested, and petitions are being circulated. 

REV. SARAH M. PERKINS, of Cleveland, 
preached to a large audience in Rockport, 
O., Feb. 15, in the Congregational Church. 
Thus, while bishops and editors are dis- 
cussing the question of admitting women 
to General Conference, they are quietly 
preaching from hundreds of pulpits, and 
intend to continue their work. 

MME. BENDELARI DE PERALTA, who 
carried off the honors of the Boston salon 
—the Art Club—with her wonderful pic- 
ture, ‘‘Un Odalisca,” which the club has 
purchased for its galleries, is a young 
Italian artist, who returned to Boston last 
year from several years’ study abroad in 
Rome and Paris. 

Mrs. Myra PETERSON, of Highlands, 
Col., is a successful business woman. She 
deals in butter, eggs, and poultry, which 
she buys in Kansas and sellsin Denver and 
Highlands. During the year 1890 she paid 
freight bills, to the Union Pacific Railway 
alone, of over $2,800. Her sales aggre- 
gated $17,977.35. Mrs. Peterson is a native 
of Vermont, and several years ago was the 
mail-carrier from Lincoln to Coursen’s 
Grove, Kan. At that time she was the 
only woman mail contractor in the United 
States. . 

Mrs. L. D. CARHART, of Marion, Ia., 
has patented a darning last, by which darn- 
ing becomes a pleasant pastime. It is light, 
flexible, bending to any curve, and resum- 
ing its shape when the pressure is relieved- 
While using it the hand is neither cramped 
nor wearied. There are two sizes, which 
give a range of adaptation from a stocking 
for a two-year-old child to that of the 
largest size of men’s socks. Frances Wil- 
lard says of it: “It is pretty, attractive, 
useful, cheap, and commends itself to the 
good sense of every woman. Mother says 
of it, ‘What a boon to weary women! 
How much I should have liked it when my 
children were growing up, and the basket 
of mending on the table formed my even- 
ing occupation!’ The price of this help- 
ful little contrivance is only fifteen cents. 
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THE RECORD OF VIRTUE. 





(Conciuded from First Page.) 


two slips which are pasted on the books; I 
have distributed fifty, but must increase 
the number to seventy-five. The boys take 
eagerly to the scheme, and I think it will 
be « success.” 

He goes on to say that the boys are very 
rough and rude; but he was surprised that 
day when one of the roughest came quietly 
into his study and said he would go to 
work, if Mr. Whive could obtain him a 
place to learn a trade, for he did not wish 
to grow up to be like a neighbor whose 
name he mentioied, a man of bad char- 
acter. 

The slips to which he referred were as 
follows, on pink paper: 

“St. JAMES’ 
Banner Sunpay Scnoo.. 
Three Grand Prizes, 
1888. 


Write in this book the ten kindest, 
noblest, or best acts you have read or been 
told. Write plainly on one side of the pa- 

r, and as short as possible, and return 

Shristmas. 
THE PRIZES, 


First, Every holder of a book will be 
entitled to a ticket to the grand banquet 
when the prizes will be awarded. 

Second, A Waterbury watch. 

Third, Watch with chain. 

Fourth, St. Nicholas for one year. 

Fifth, Wide Awake for one year. 

In the same letter he says: ‘ It isa dread- 
ful community in which my lot is cast; 
but I have one advantage: I have been 
here so long that I understand the ways 
through which the young are led astray: 
and if my schemes are somewhat unusual, 
it is because they have originated in the 
attempt to meet the peculiar needs of my 
work.” 

He says: ‘You must remember that 
these are not nice little boys, but outcasts 
from Sunday schools, and very rough and 
rude, and [ watch the outcome of our 
scheme with great interest.” 

{ will quote from one letter that I sent 
to Mr. White about this time: ‘It will be 
interesting to see what ideas your boys 
have as to what constitutes a truly brave 
and noble action. If you can train them 
not to find it in warlike or showy deeds, 
but in acts of loving self-sacrifice often 
never known or recogoized, in little ways 
of kindness and self-denial, you will doa 
= work. My idea is that they should 

taught to love peace and all that is 
beautiful.” 

After a while he wrote: ‘*The books are 
coming in. I have twenty-two now. The 
boys evidently have done the best they 
could, but some of them did not under- 
stand the requirements of the competition. 
But these books will be very interesting, 
exhibiting the idea these boys have of 
what is kind, noble, and good. A consid- 
erable amount of valuable discussion has 
been raised in the neighborhood over this 
novel competition. I am sure it will pay. 

‘*[t has been a great pleasure to me, and 
I think [ am learring a lesson myself, that 
there is a better vantage-ground for me 
than I have yet gained in my efforts to 
teach these wild boys; that it is love and 
kindness they need, more than facts. 

**As I read over these strange collec- 
tions of crude ideas that these buys have 
brought me, | am gainiog a valuable 
knowledge of boy-life and boys’ needs, 
that [ never dreamed of before. I[ thought 
I knew these boys, but I did not.” 

After the banquet and the awarding of 
the prizes, Mr. Whit wrote me: 

**T am sure you will be anxious to learn 
how our banquet succeeded. Miss H. sent 
the oysters and Mrs. P. sent the turkey. I 
contrived to have the boys set the long 
table the whole Jength of the hall. The 
fifty boys who have taken books were 
promptly on hand. I hada magic lantern, 
some music and singing for them. Miss 
H. was present when they all sat down to 
the table. They had a royal feast—oys- 
ters, turkey, and ice-cream. After dinner 
I called them to order, and spoke to them 
at some length on the subject of kindness 
to all, but especially to the weak. I read 
the books that obtained the prizes, and ex- 
plained the value of the brave, kind acts in 
each. As once I stopped a moment I was 
struck with the yicture. I stood on a 
bench at the light. Most of the boys had 
crowded round my feet, some had climbed 
into the braces and timbers above me. All 
were deeply intent. Even the man with 
the concertina I had hired to play for them, 
stood before me, both hands still in the 
straps, but with his mouth wide open. I 
was intensely pleased that they should be 
so deeply interested. The first prize fell 
to a little boy only six years old, and when 
he stepped up to take his watch, after his 
book was read, he was loudly applauded. 
‘Lhe second watch fell to a boy who had a 
black eye from a dreadful fight in which 
he had engaged. I paintedit over for him 
with glycerine and light red. He came to 
see me to-night, and my mother has been 
talking to him, and [ have given him some 
books to read. He told me he dreamed all 
nigbt that some one had stolen his watch. 
The books show that I was not plain and 
simple enough in my printed explanation. 

‘The plan has been received by many | 
people with great favor, and the boys have | 
set many of their friends searching for | 
them to find kind and brave deeds. It has 
taught me invaluable pater and | 
opened my eyes to lines of work I had not | 
discovered before. I intend to go on and | 
try the plan again, but in a different way. | 
I will have a free entertainment for the | 
boys, a magic lantern and a lit:lecomedy; | 
that night I will lecture on kindness, and 
explain thoroughly what I want them to 
write, and I will distribute a great many 
books, and after two weeks I will have 
another meeting of bovs, and have some 
more music, and read the prize-books and 
deliver the prizes, and then try and organ- 
ize a legion of boys pledged to be kind, 
noble, and brave.” 

Of his second starting of the boys on the 
hunt for virtues, Mr. White wrote: ‘'I read 
your letter to the boys, and they cheered 
well. And they are hard at work gather- 
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ing incidents and facts for ano her contest. 
I ruled that the boys who had won the 
other prizes should write up the books, but 
were not eligible for the prizes this time. 
I have decided also to increase the number 
of prizes, and will give a smal! gift to 
every boy who completes the ten items. 
The banquet I hope to improve also. Iam 
deeply interested in this work. A boy, 
sixteen years of age, was hanged in our 
jail, for murder, last summer, and now 
there is another of the same age who is 

uilty of the murder of an old woman. I 

eplore the result of our present educa- 

tional systems. I wish I could give my 
whole time to humane education. I have 
repared some books for a lady who teaches 
n the ‘House of Refuge,’ and she will 
make a trial of this scheme of getting 
those whom we want to make better to 
record virtuous and kind deeds.” 

Later Mr. White wrote: ‘‘I hope it will 
please you to know that we have held our 
second banquet, and that the boys cheered 
in their rough way for the lady who had 
80 generously provided a treat and prizes 
for them. The banquet was a fine affair. 
We had a dinner, with ice-cream, etc., for 
fifty boys. After dinner, I cleaved the 
floor, and let them have a good time. The 
prizes were awarded, and every boy was 

resented with a ‘Band of Mercy’ bidge. 

‘o my surprise, the first prize, a good 
watch, fell to a boy who, last year, was 
taken, by my sexton, by the scruff of the 
neck —a ragged, barefooted boy — and 
landed off the church grounds, and bade 
never to come back again, he was so 
troublesome. I learned that his father 
gave him a beating when he heard of it, 
and so I hunted him up when [ gathered 
these banished boys at another hour. I 
am studying these bovs: [ think when the 
proper time comes, [ will draw the net, 
and organize my ‘Legion of Honor.’ 

“I will say that these experiments with 
the ‘Record of Virtue’ books, in addition 
to the Sunday-school work, have so grati- 
fied and encouraged me that I wish I could 
confine myself entirely to educational , 
work among neglected children. J have 
been educated also, and have forbidden 
the use of coarse songs and rough quota- 
tions and slang in the little exhibitions 
with wbhichI amuse my people. You must 
know that these are not destitute boys I 
labor amongst for the most part. Their 
people work hard for their daily bread; 
but they are neglected. They are very 
wild and rude, andif they grow up as they 
are, they will make very brutal husbands, 
and coarse, vicious fathers—just like their 
own fathers and grandfathers, who work 
almost like brute cattle. I cannot interest 
many even among philanthropic people in 
them. Some even think the boys deceive 
me, and I do them little real good. Per- 
haps even you, Miss Maxwell, would not 
encourage me to go on if you should hear 
and see them. But they come to me so 
confidentially, and confide in me in so 
many tender ways, I cannot feel about 
them as others do. I seein them two na- 
tures, two personalities, and even the most 
sceptical must admit there has been a great 
improvement in them. I will go on. [ 
will organize the boys, beginning with 
thirty of the largest. If I could learn the 
best way of working with them, I would 
make much sacrifice to try it.” 

That Mr. White is discovering some very 
good ways of working with neglected chil- 
dren, is proved by the testimony of a lead- 
ing paper in this city, which, in giving an 
account of a novel entertainment, an origin- 
ally illustrated lecture of travel, which the 
clergyman gave them, says, ‘‘Already the 
lads, most of whom are waifs from the 
street, show signs of decided improvement 
in demeanor under the influence of the 
training to which they voluntarily subject 
themselves.” 

I hope, dear Mrs. Grant, you will be in- 
terested to learn how far your little candle 
throws its beams, and to read this long 
letter, and also some of the boys’ books 
which I enclose. Yours cordially, 


HELEN MAXWELL. 








Now, what can be said of the books 
which the hands of these rude boys have 
inscribed with their crude ideals of virtue 
and kindness? They lie before this faith- 
ful chronicler, a curious testimony to the 
most wonderful and encouraging fact in 
humun nature—the fact that some of the 
highest qualities of character can be seen 
and appreciated by those habituated to the 
lowest social conditions. The gallery 
gamins applaud the hero of virtue at the 
theatre. The neglected waifs, thrust from 
sacred places ‘‘by the scruff of the neck,” 
know what is meant when kindly bade to 
speak of noble and generous deeds. And 
if the eye be so keen to see the good when 
evil so clogs the growth towards goodness, 
who shall dare say that with better condi- 
tions about them these neglected children 
could not walk in the light they discern? | 
If a tender, hopeful patience like Mr. | 
White’s could oftener ‘‘make channels for | 
the streams of love’ and sweeten the cur- | 
rents of social influence for these rude | 
boys, perhaps even the coarse and brutal 
fathers would not hold them always to 
vicious ways. It may seem odd that a boy 
fresh from a street fight, with black eye 
painted over for the occasion, should take 
a prize for the recital of kind acts; but 
that such a boy should be able to tell so 
well what virtue is, shows a misguided or 
undeveloped moral power which witnesses 
more strongly to the divinity of human 
nature than all the perfections of the bet- 
ter born and bred. 

Two of the boys did mistake utterly the 
meaning of Mr. White’s directions respect- 
ing the record-books, and offered a list of 
murders, thefts, fires, and calamities cop- 
ied from the crimes and casualty column 
of the daily press; and several gave a col- 
lection of remarkable facts and quotations 





| 





of no moral significance in the line re- then one burgallers said to another we'll 


quired. Quite a number of boys seemed  shot’em! Now the Polly hearing this rang 
| the alarm which woke his master up and 


to think nothing sacred enough for the 
books but Scripture texts and narratives 
of Bible heroes. One devoted to scriptural 
subjects eviden‘ly believed that ‘‘brevity 
is the soul of wit,’ and summed up his re- 
quired items in the following single sen- 
tence: “The ten commanments.” One 
biblical book is sufficiently remarkable for 
partial quotation; quotations in this case, 
as in all others, being verbatim as to spell- 
ing and punctuation, or the lack of it: 

Jacob was very kind his brothers sold 
him and when his brothers wer in neede he 
took them in his home. 

David was a brave man he killed Goliath 
whit a sling. 

Simson killed 1000 people with a mule 
jaw boon and he pulled a lion jaw into 
. Daniel was a brave man he was in by7 

on. 

The seven jews brothers was brave and 
there mother the were killed be thy would 
not eat pork. 

Several boys made collections of poetry, 
some of which was quite irrelevant in 
character, ranging from “Gentle Jesus, 
Meek and Mild” to ‘Little Boy Blue” 
and “The Boy Stood on the Burning 
Deck,” and some of which was of a stately 
and sen'imental order; in a few cases a 
poetic version of some heroic deed. 

Several books are historical and political 
in tendency. Robinson Crusoe and Chris- 
topher Columbus divide honors as discov- 
erers, and the latter receives one quite 
remarkable recognition in the following 
entry: 

Christopher Columbus going on a voy- 
age to discover unknown lands so as to 
spread the gospel to the heathens to safe 
their immortal souls. 

Arnold von Winkelried and other true 
heroes appear in the narratives; and Abra- 
ham Lincoln is mentioned by several of 
the boys for ‘‘his kind act the emancipa- 
tion proclamation.” George Washington 
is praisei both for his devotion to his 
country in the revolutionary times, and 
for, as one boy puts it, ‘admitting that he 
did it with his little hatchet.” 

Another boy puts in, between a recog- 
nition of the ‘‘Holy Martyrs” and of re~ 
cent contribations by the citizens of his 
town for sufferers by a great fire, the fol- 
lowing bit of home gratitude: 

Our pastor gives his time and energy 
towards teaching and amusiog our little 
ones. 

Another boy of similar historic turn adds 
a dramatic touch to his recital of facts, and 
asks, « la Carlyle: 

Who is the man in America that is not 
proud of the name of Bengimin Franklin 
who chained the lightning from the heaven 
and Franklin P. Morse that made the same 
subservan to man will. 

One boy evidently thinks it is a proph- 
ecy of better things and a promise of bet- 
ter life which is wanted, rather than a 
record of facts, and he begins with his 
suggestions of improvement as follows: 

The first kind act i think wold be if 
some of our rich people wold take some of 


thare spare money and give it to St. James | 


Church. 

Tt will be observed that this reformer 
starts in his scheme for bettering the world 
where so many others do, in an easy men- 
tal disposition of other people’s surplus 
funds. 
bution with these reflections, in which the 


This same boy closes his contri- | 








peculiar spelling emphatically points the | 


moral: 


We all must mind our pastor and teacher 
and be yousfull in this world. Merry 
Christmas to you all. 


Several of the boys show real ability in 
their brief and pithy sentences. Onesays: 


There was a man standing by the gate 
and a boy passed and snapped a cherry 
stone into the man’s eye and put his eye 
out the man planted the stone ten year 
passed and a hungry tramp come along 
and the man told him to go up in the cherry 
tree and eat some cherries it was the same 
boy who put his eye out. 


One boy is of a strikingly dramatic turn. 
He dashes into the heart of his stories with- 
out a word of preliminary explanation, 
after the style of the bold novelist whose 
forte is plot and thrilling climax. One of 
his items is as follows: 


Brive Toby! The house was on fire and 
no one thought of poor puss. A'l were 
too busy saving themselves. Noone: yes: 
Toby, missing his companion actually ran 
into the burning house and presently came 
downstairs holding poor puss safe and 
sound in his mouth wasnt he brave and 
didnt he deserve the shout of 

Bravo! 


Another runs in this wise: 


Will he succ: eded 

The man has fallen overbroad and in his 
struggles caught hold of a great sea bird 
swimming on the water. The bird tries to 
escape and the man hopes, by its means, to 
raise himself above the waves. Will he 
succeed? we hope so for it is sad to be 
drowned. 

I think the bird is an albatross. 


And again this boy celebrates the good 
deeds of the dumb creatures by a striking 
tale which we quote: 

A few years ago in the city of New 
York thier was a brave polly who saved a 


man and woman in this way burgallers 
entry the house and stole the money and 





then the burgallers escaped and a few years 


after the polly died and was mourn by} 


many people and he was buried in a coffin 
cost three hundred dollar 
Brave Polly! 


Another boy, who failed to complete his 
book, showed an understanding of true 
nobility and kindness by his quotation of 
the following, among other incidents : 


Not long ago some boys wer flying a 
kite in the street just as a poor boy on 
horse-back rode by. The horse became 
frightened and threw the boy injuring him 
severely. None of the boys followed but 
one that witnesses it did. He found that 
the wounded boy was the grandson of a 
poor widow whose only support consisted 
in selling milk. The boy said to the old 
lady I can drive your cow. He also gave 
her some money he had saved for a pair of 
boots to buy medicine and wore a pair of 
boots that belonged to the sick boy. 


A girl while going to school was abused 
by an older girl. Day after day she would 
throw snow at her. So one day she told 
her mother and her mother told her to pick 
out the nicest apple she could find and the 
next day to give it to this girl. So she did 
and after that she never hurt her again. 


Another item given by another little 
boy leads us to exclaim, ‘‘Wonderfu! if 
true!” 


A nice fat hen died one day, and her lit- 
tle chicks did not have any place to go: 
but a big big rooster walked up to them, 
and took them with him; and he scratched 
in the dirt for them, and let them sleep 
under his feathers at night, so they all 
lived to be fat hens. I think that was a 
very kind act. 


Perhaps the most remarkable book in its 
indications of originality in quotations, 
and native intellectual power in the boy 
whose name it bears, is one beginning with 
the following significant moral reflec- 
tions: 


If you do not begin you will never come 
to the end the first weed pulled up in the 
garden the first seed put in the ground 
the first (dollar?) put in the bank the first 
mile braved ona journey are all important 
things they make a beginning and give 
promes a hope and assurance that you 
are in earnest in what you have under- 
taken. How many a poor idle erring hesi- 
tating outcast is now creeping his way 
through the world who might have held up 
his head and prospered if. instead of put- 
ing off his resolutions amendment and in- 
dustry he had only madea 

Begennning. 


Two incidents given by this boy deserve 
full quotation. 


A travelling jew by the name of Simon 
come into Germany and been very tired 
went to a tavern and began to sleep when 
a soapmake set fire to his beard Simon 
woke up and put it out and then he went 
to bed and slept when in the night he 
heard to fire bell ring he got and dress and 
went to the fire when he got there it was 
the same soapmakers house on fire and his 
wife and child in danger and no one ven- 
tured to rescue then Simon went in and 
safe the wife and child and the soapmake 
call on Simon next morning but he was 
gone but he left the soapmake enough 
money to build his house again. 


On a small path at the right was a high | 
mountian in on the left a deep and swift 
river went a wery wander [ wanderer] asa 
tiger came bounding down the path tow- 
ards him he was about to jump into the 
river but there was a crocodile he expect- 
ed would kill him and the tiger had but a 
few steps more and came leapen instead of 
on the man he leaped into the river in 
reach of the crocodile and traveller escaped 
do not get discouraged till the last mo- 
ment it may turn out to 


your good 

lt is time for this chronicler to finish 
with the sentence which one boy gives 
at the close of his book: “This ends my 
compositions.” 

But a little should be added concerning 
the books of the second competition. 
These had pasted on the cover the follow- 
ing printed announcement: 

St. JAMES’ BANNER SUNDAY SCHOOL's | 
Second Grand 


Prize Banquet. 
Write plainly in this book ten of the 





kindest, bravest and noblest acts you have 
read, seen, or been told. 

The design of this competition is to | 
teach you to seek for and to love that | 
which is kind, gentle and brave, and to 
shun and hate those things which are base, 
ignoble and wrong. 

On the back of the book appeared the 
description of the 
GRAND PRIZES. 

First. A good watch and chain. 

Second. A good watch. 

Third. St. Nicholas for one year. 

Fourth. Wide Awake for one year. 

Fifth. For every boy who writes ten 
acts a Band of Mercy pin and a ticket to 
the grand banquet, when the prizes will be 
awarded. 

The second set of books is an advance 
upon the first in understanding of the in- 
tention of Mr. White, in neatness, in accu- 
racy, and the proportion of those having 
the full number of items. In some in- 
stances the same boys tried again, and 
improved decidedly upon their original 
work, although knowing they could not 
get a prize if they had before received 
one. 

The far greater number of kind acts 
done by humble people in every day fash- 
ion which are recorded in the second set 





of books show that the boys hadat last un- 
derstood that they were asked to note that 
which touched or might affect their own 
lives closely, and not merely to search his- 
tory for sublime deeds of great men. One 
records the following: 


One day as two boys were walking 
along they met a poor old woman carrying 
& large basket of apples she looked weak 
and ill so the lads carried the basket a long 
distance and they would not take an apple 
because it was their duty. 


Another tells this: 


A little boy named Arty said toa boy 
named Frank Green you ‘re the rudest boy 
in the street I should think you be ashamed 
Frank had a new snow ball all ready to 
strike the poor old woman who had just 
returned from a hard days work. but 
when Frank hard those words he drew 
back his hand. He looked angry and Har- 
ry said I dont see how you dare to tell 

rank that he pay you offfor it. Well 
I'd rather he’d pay me off than do a rude 
thing. Dont you think Arty was brave? 
I do and [ think some day he will be a true 
gent!eman. 


Another boy, whose whole collection is 
very good, tells of the heroism of a little 
drummer-boy who refused a glass of wine at 
the dinner table of his captain, although 
urged and commanded to drink it. An- 
other boy repeats the pretty story of the 
English sailor who, released from his 
captivity as a prisoner of war, bought of 
a bird-dealer a cage full of birds and gave 
them their freedom in gratitude for his 
own newly regained liberty. 

The whole collection of books given in 
at this second contest shows much moral 
discrimination, and many incidents re- 
corded touch upon those finer and more 
delicate elements of kindness and nobility 
which the boys could hardly have seen 
much of in their homes. The following 
is one of the best: 


THE NOBLE HEARTED BOY. 


Just in the rear of a pleasant village in 
which i once lived is a long hill and in the 
winter time the children used to come 
there to coast on their sleds especially on 
Saturdays when there was no School. One 
morning a large number of merry boys 
had collected as usual on the hill and they 
were enjoying the sport making the air 
ring with their glad shouts. But at the 
top of the hill stood a little fellow by him- 
self watching the other boys intently but 
taking no part in the sport. He seemed 
to be a poor boy for he was dressed in a 
large ragged coat and he had an old hand- 
kerchief tied over his cap apparently to 
keep it on his head. as he moved for- 
ward to look after the boys who were de- 
scending the hill on their sleds i observed 
also that he was lame. No one seemed to 
take any notice of him for a long time ex- 
cept once when a mischievous boy threw 
a snow ball at him he was indeed a strang- 
er in the crowd and my heart began to 
ache for him he looked so sad and lone- 
some standing there by himself unable to 
participate in the enjoyment which he saw 
around him and with no one to give him a 
kindly greeting. Presently however a 
bright looking lad left his mates and ap- 
proached the solitary friendless boy i 
could not hear what he said but i soon saw 
him help the poor lame boy to a seat on 
his sled and down the long slope they both 
went together. The attention of the other 
boys seemed then to be drawn to the pair 
and as they reached the foot of the hill 
they all gave a loud hurrah seeming to un- 
derstand what their playmate had done. 
Then catching the same spirit which he 
had shown they ran to the spot and four 
or five sturdy little fellows took hold of 
the rope and drew the sled up the hill with 
the l.me boy sitting upon it. Then they 
gave him another slide down the hill and 
another up and no one among them all had 
a merrier time than he who a few minutes 
before had been as an outcast among 
them. That was a beautiful sight. The 
lad who had the disposition and courage 
to do such a deed of kindness and influ- 
ence enough to make the rest of his play- 
mates follow his example must have been 
indeed a noble hearted boy and a happy 
one too. 


Not all the cities have a Miss Maxwell 
to start this novel experiment in training 
rudeness, coarseness and brutality to fix the 
eye upon gentleness, nobility and kindness. 
Fewer cities still have a Mr. White, of 
devotion, tenderness and faith to draw 
the hearts of the most depraved and 
wayward towards the better life. But the 
principle of this unique enterprise in mor- 
al training is of universal application—the 
principle that attractive power towards 
the good rather than repressive power to- 
wards the bad is the mighty lever in char. 
acter-building. 

The great interest already manifested in 
this boys’ ‘“‘Record of Virtue,” wherever 





| it has been known, justifies this public re- 
| cital of a most private and personal work, 


while it gives hope of new and wiser 
ventures in the same direction. 


> 


A GETTYSBURG HEROINE. 

Gen. Slocum, in the North American 
Review for February, 1891, gives the fol- 
lowing interesting anecdote of Josephine 
Rogers, a brave Pennsylvania girl, on the 
battlefield of Gettysburg : 

‘*Near the line occupied by the brigade 
under command of Gen. J. B. Carr, of 
Troy, N. Y., stands a little one-story 
house, which at the time of the battle was 
occupied by a Mrs. Rogers and her daugh- 
ter. On the morning of July 2, Gen. Carr 
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stopped at the house, and found the daugh-. Petitions asking for the submission to 


ter, a girl about eighteen years of age, 
alone, busily engaged in baking bread. He 


informed her that a great battle was iney- | presented in Congress as follows: By Mr. 
| Brookshire, on behalf of the Farmers’ Mu- 
tnal Benefit Association, Lodge 4 553, of 


itable, and advised her to seek a place of 
safety at once. She said she had a batch 
of bread baking in the oven, and she 
would remain until it was baked, and then 
leave. 





When her bread was baked, it was | 


given to our soldiers, and was devoured | 


so eagerly that she concluded to remain 
and bake another batch. And so she con- 
tinued to the end of the battle, baking, 
and giving her bread to all who came. 


The great artillery duel which shook the | 


earth for miles around did not drive her 
from her oven. Pickett’s men, who 
charged past her house, found her qui- 
etly baking her bread and distributing it 
to the hungry. When the battle was over, 
the house was found to be riddled with 
shot and shell, and seventeen dead bodies 


were taken from the house and cellar; the | 


bodies of wounded men who had crawled 
to the little dwelling for shelter. 


| 


Twenty years after the close of the war, | 


Gen. Carr's men and others held a grand 


reunion at Gettysburg; and learning that | 


Josephine Rogers was still living, but had 
married and taken up her residence in 
Ohio, they sent for her, paid her passage 
from her home to Gettysburg and back, 
and had her go to her old home and tell 
them the story which they aJl knew so 
well. They decorated her with a score of 
army badges, and sent her back a happy 
woman. Why should not the poet im- 
mortalize Josephine Rogers as he did Bar- 
bara Frietchie? 

This charming anecdote is characteris- 
tic of the peculiar heroism of woman. Men 
risk their lives to coerce, to slay, to con- 
‘quer. Women risk theirs to persuade, to 
save, to ameliorate. When women vote 
the nation will recognize its benefactors. 
If the soldier deserves a pension, how 
much more the mother who risked her 
life to give him birth and gave her best 
years to rear him to manhood! Who de- 
serves a pension more than the soldier’s 
mother? H. B. B. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


A musical social was given by the Equal 
Suffrage Association of Bay City, Mich., 
on the evening of Feb. 6, at the residence 
of Mr. and Mrs. M. A. Root. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union will ask for space in Jackson Park, 
Chicago, for a building to be devoted to 
the needs of the Union in connection with 
the Columbus World’s Fair. 

At the annua] meeting and dinner of the 
Mystic Valley Club, held in this city on 
‘Tuesday evening, Feb. 10, Rev. Elmer H. 
Capen, D. D., President of Tufts College, 
opened the after-dinner discussion on the 
abolition of the poll-tax qualification for 
suffrage, by declaring that he was in favor 











of the broadest and freest suffrage, and 
that suffrage should be based on manhood | 


and womanhood. 

Mrs. Sarah Pittman, for seven years 
one of the most efficient members of the 
Board of Trustees of the Soldiers’ Orphans 
Home, at Knightstown, Ind., has resigned 
her position to engage in business in 
Washington. A farewell reception was 
tendered her at the Home, and much re- 
gret was expressed for the loss to the 
school. Mrs. Marie J. Spicely, of Orleans, 
has been appointed by Gov. Hovey to 
succeed Mrs. Pittman. 

A number of women in Pittsburg, Pa., 
including the wives of many prominent 
business men, have organized a ‘‘Ladies’ 
Health Protective Association.” Their 
first effort will be to stop expectoration in 
public places. The society has appointed 
committees to petition the street-car com- 
panies to prohibit it on their cars, and to 
eject passengers who violate the rule. The 
society holds that the habit is carried to an 
extent which is not only offensive, but 
prejudicial to the public health. 

Rev. Joseph Cook opened the 16th year 
of the Boston Monday Lectures in Tremont 
Temple on Feb. 2. The Mormon question 
was the subject of the prelude. Mr. Cook 
believes that polygamy has not been abol- 
ished, and that the Endowment House 
oaths, which have been decided treason- 
able by the United States courts, are still 
taken. Consequently he holds that the 
naturalization of Mormons should be for- 
bidden, and Utah denied admission as a 
State so long as it is under Mormon con- 
trol. 

The Woman Suffrage Club of Spring- 
field, Mo., has sent Rev. C. C. Harrah’s 
leaflet, ‘Jesus Christ the Emancipator of 
Women,” to all the ministers in that city, 
and to all the professors at the college. 
The club members fill with readable and 
interesting matter the column placed at 
their disposal by the Springfield Democrat. 
They lately published an excellent letter, 
written in answer to their inquiries by 
Gov. Humphrey, of Kansas, testifying to 
the good results of municipal woman suf- 
frage in that State. 








dent; Joseph F. Spencer, secretary. 


county—a notary public. 


the States of a woman suffrage amendment 
to the United States Constitution have been 





Park County, Indiana; by Mr. Baker— | 
Petition of the members of Hand-sewed 
Unica No. 22, of Rochester, N. Y., em- | 
bracing 381 members ; Joseph Bauer, presi- 
In | 
the Senate; by Mr. Plumb, a petition of 
Miami Lodge, No. 1,804; Farmers’ Mutual 
Benefit Association, of Lion County, Kan. 

The Arkansas Woman's Chronicle says: 
“Gov. Eagle has received a _ petition 
signed by many citizens of Chicot county, 
recommending that he commission a lady 
—the wife of a leadiog lawyer of Chicot 
The Governor 
has had a similar request before, and to | 
settle the question he submitted the petition 
to the Attorney-General for his opinion. 
Tne Attorney-General reported, hold- 
ing that women at common law are ineli- 
gible to public office by reason of their 
sex. Their legal status, and their physi- 
cal and mental characteristics, were the 
reason for their exclusion. He concludes: 
‘I am therefore of the opinion that the 
office of notary public cannot be legally 
filled in Arkansas by a woman.’ The 
Governor refused to sign the commis- 
sion.” Since women are serving accepta- 
bly as notaries public in many other 
States, and since the ‘‘physical and mental 
characteristics” of women are much the 
same in Arkansas as they are elsewhere, 
the Attorney-General has very little basis 
for bis argument. 
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Ir may be old, but Johnson’s Anodyne Lini- 
ment retains the vigor of youth. Long may it live. 


Dyspepsia 


Makes the lives of many people miserable, 
causing distress after eating, sour stomach. 
sick headache, heartburn, loss of appetite, 
a faint, ‘all gone”’ feeling, bad taste, coated 
tongue, and irregularity of 














Distress the bowels. Dyspepsiadoes _ 
After not get well of itself. It 

requires careful attention, | 

Eating anda remedy like Hood's 


Sarsaparilla, which acts gently, yet efficiently. 
It tones the stomach, regulates the diges- 
tion, creates a good ap- Sick | 


petite, banishes headache, | 
and refreshes the mind. Headache | 
“T have been troubled with dyspepsia. I | 
had but little appetite, and what I dideat | 
distressed me, or did me 
Heart= jittie good. After eating 1 
bu rn would have a faint or tired, 
all-gone feeling, as though I had not eaten 
anything. My trouble was aggravated by 
my business, painting. Last 
spring I took Hood's Sar- Sour 
saparilla, which did me an Stomach 
immense amount of good. It gave me an 
appetite, and my food relished and satisfied 
the craving I had previously experienced.” 
GEORGE A. PAGE, Watertown, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparitla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepazed only 
by C.I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 


STATIONERY. 


We carry a full line of choice Standard Papers, 
as per sample book, which we will mail you if 
desired. Fancy Papers we do not carry. 


Cream Wove Paper, Plain or Ruled, 
18 to 20 cts. per lb 


Cream White Paper, Plain, extra quality, 
25 to 35 cts. per lb. 


Smooth or Rough Parchment and 
Antique Linen Papers range in 
Price FrOM....+++.+..e008++++e25 to 60 cts, per Ib. 


Add 17 cts. per lb. for mailing. 


PICTURE FRAMING. 


We are prepared to make any kind of frame 
from 50 cts. up. As we ask no oneto take a frame 
that is not satisfactory, both as to price and 
quality, we therefore solicit a trie] order. 


CRAYONS MOUNTED, WATE tOLOR MATS. | 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


of every description. 


MEADE, DODGE & CO., 


4 Park Street, Boston ! 


‘DRESS REFORM. 
MRS. A. T, FOGG 


Has REMOVED her 


Dress Reform Parlors 


From 5 Hamilton Place to 


80 Boylston Street, 


Where she will open Oct. 13 with a full line of | 
Under Garments for Ladies and Children, ready- 
made and to order, including Jersey.Fitting Union | 
Suits, Plain Merino Union Suits, Equipoise Waists. | 

Jenness-Miller Model Bodice, as well as every | 
style of Combination Under Garment. 


LELIA ROBINSON SAWTELLE, — 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 

















5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, | 


Consultation free to Women Saturdays (2 to4 P. M.) 


| we will exchange or refund the money, if in y 
| One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. 
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BOSTON PIANO COMPANY, 
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ge Co 
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Warerooms 257 Tremont 8t., opp. Hollis; Factory 152 Hampton St. cor.George, Boston. 


examine our new 





will be applied to 


E. WILSON & 






MANUFACTURERS OF 


First-class Upright and Square Pianofortes, which we fully warrant for 
e(g at years in workmanship and material. Call at our new warerooms ard 


scale of Upright Pianos. sold on Instalments if desired 


Terms easy. Also lianos to Rent, and if bought within one year, rent paid 


the price of the instrument. 


CO., Proprietors. 





KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CORLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 


becomes displaced or ‘‘caked.” 


We manufacture 


padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where 


shape and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 


WE MANUFACTURE 


The | —y— | that reli-ves the carpet of grit and dust, and | 
ture whe 


KNITTED CARPET LINING. 
scarcely & 


y any dust rises to settle on the furn 


EXPRESSLY: 


n the carpet is swept. 


KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 

and elastic. 

KNITTED TABLE PADDING, Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 
appreciated. 


KNITTED F cone ATT 


ness. The 
placed or bunchy. 
KNITT Dd. FILLED Cc 


e world. 

KNI TED F LLED WATER-PROOF 
‘an be used as life-preservers, and are to b 

are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to 


URCH AND 


KNITTED FILLING FOR HORSE AND STEAM 


four years; protects the plue 


n one W Es fez or th 


FIL 


main elastic and keep their s 


MATTRESSES AND BOAT CUSHIONS. 


WS AN 


ways in order, an 


TE . .Of spon 
so A ens. weseme a. 


ING FOR CARRIAGE CUSHIONS. 
ape. 


epend 
be soiled. 


nh an emergency. 88e8 


RAl LROAD CAR SEATS. 
hair. 


ter than curl 


KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 


KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. 
KNITTED FILEING FOR STUFFING 


ways recei it oc. mmendation 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. 


without mattress, and the rest of the 


om all who 
In all sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven 


For hospital and domestic purposes 


FURNITURE. These, and all of our goods, have 
AU. used them. 


year as companion to a mattress by being placed on 


top, thereby making a level bed and increasing its softness. 
Inquire for these goods at ali first-class Dry Goods and Furniture Houses. 
CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 





FACTORY AT CANTON MASS. 








HQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 












with or without the 


and with full bu 
‘ that of a corset front, 
within a waist. 


the gro 
large variety of sizes, 


Style 600, Ladies’ 
‘ 601 o 


* 610, Misses’ 
61,“ 


PATENTED. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infante, take chest measure aleo, and state age of child. 
Weeshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this Myre 


Waiste sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage pr 
returned 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 


THIS WAIST isa 


In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made 
Infants, particular attention to the physical pro 
@ little ones has been given in shap 


“621, Children’s—wit 
‘* 631, Infante’ “ 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


rfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
nes, which, owing to the construction of the bone 


pockets, pA be removed at pleasure. 
THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 


rovided 
m and 


80 that a corset and a perfect bust papers io 
‘ov 


rtions and requirements of 
the parts,and from the 


all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 
CES. 
thout Bones......0...eeeeeee  G1.75 
sreceeee 2.00 

2.26 
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Whole Back, wi 
« ** Bone Front only.......- 
Laced Bact, Boned Front and Back 
Whole Back — Bones..... 
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‘epaid, on receipt of price, and if not 
order. Mention THE Woman's JOURNAL. 


Address 
Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 








HARRIETTE ANTHONY, 


Architectural and Landscape 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


Interiors, Exteriors, Copies and Enlargements. 


A High Class of Work for Amateurs. 
Lantern Slides and Transparencies. 


PRINTING ON SILK AND LINEN. 


STUDIO, 154 TREMONT STREET. 
THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


Expert assistance to authors in placing their MSS. 
30 the best advantage is given by HE WRITER’S 
LITERARY BURE AU (established in 1887) ,which 
is prepared to undertake every kind of work required 
between author and publisher. Honest advice and 
frank criticism of MSS. by competent readers eiven 
when desired; MSS. typewritten, revised and sold 
on commission. Before sending MSS. write for cir- 
cular giving terms, and send ten cents for a sample 
copy of THE WRITER, the only magazine in the 
world devoted solely to explaining the practical de- 
tails of literary work. Address The Writer's 
Literary Bureau, P. (). Box 1905, Boston, Mass. 

Mention WOMAN’S JOUBNAL. 


OUR MESSACE, 


Official Organ of the Massachusetts W.C. T. U. 
Published monthly at 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


MISS E. P. GORDON, L£ditor. 
MRS. E. M. EVERETT, Associate Editor. 


TERMS: One copy, per year, 25 cents. 


Any one sending a list of ten new subscribers will 
receive the paper for one year free of charge. 











EDUCATIONAL. | 
COWLES “4i\ partion S12 Boston” 


ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors. 


ERNEST L. MAJOR, 
ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH R. CRANFORD, 
Mercy A. BAILEY, Devia C, Rich. 


This well-established School opens October list. 
Superior in equip tand in arr t for con- 
venience and comfort; modelled after the best Parisian 
schools. Full courses in Drawing and Painting, includ- 
ing Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Interior Decoration. Begin at any time. For circulars 
address as above. F. M. © 











CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL 


63d Year. 


Thorough preparation is made for the Institute 
of Technology, for Business, and for College, 
In all classes Special Students are received. Par- 
ticular attention to Girls and Young Children. 
Unusual care of health is taken. 

The special class for training Kindergarten 
Teachers is in charge of Miss Lucy WHEELOCK. 

Catalogues on application. 


No. 259 Boylston Street. 


'A, FLORENCE GRANT, 


Printer and Stationer, 
47 and 49 Court Street, Boston. 


Engraved Wedding Invitations 


—AND— 
ADDRESS CARDS 


Job Work of all kinds executed at short notice. 





Special attention given to orders by mail 


WOMAN'S GHRONICLE. 


A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women. 


MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM - Editor 


Mrs. WILLIAM CAHOON, JR. 
Mrs. Mary B. BROOKS, { Associate Editors. 











TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANOE. 





Specimen copies sent on application. Or the paper 
will be sent one month for ten cents. 
All remittances should be by money or post-office 
order, and addressed always to 
WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Second Sts., Little Rock, Ark. 


WOMAN: 
HER POWER AND PRIVILEGES. 


Woman should have a copy of this ex 
ceedingly Interesting and Instructive Book. Large 
12mo. 350 pages. Fine Cloth and Gold Binding. 
Only $1.00, postpaid. Address 


W.& B. JONES, 269, Silver Creek, N.Y. 


N. B.—To every paomeow of the above Book we 
will send that sp endid Book, “ONE HUNDRED 
Prize DINNERS,” free! Two very desirable books 
for only $1.00. . 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Washington, D.C. 
by CLARA BEWICK COLBY. 


Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, ive 
weeks for 10 cents. 





Every 








The Woman's Journal, of Boston,and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Washington, D. C., will be sent to one 
address for $3.00 per year. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD 
Published in the interest of the Home, Purity 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight 
page monthly. 50 centsa year. Address 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Single Subscriptions at Club Rates 
STANDARD MAGAZINES AND PAPERS, 
CAROLINE M. CASWELL & CO., 

27 School St., Boston, Mass. 

CATALOGUES FREE 
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JANUARY BOOKS 


FROM AN OLD LOVE LETTER 


Designed and illuminated by Lrene E. Jerome, author 
of “One Year's Sketch Book,” “Nature's Hallelujah,” 
“In a Fair Country,” “A Bunch of Violets,” “The 
Message of the Bluebird,” etc. Antique Covers, tied 
with Silk. Boxed. $1.00. 

“Miss Jerome has takea a new departure in her art, 
and the result is one of the daintiest and most attrae- 
tive Christmas books that can be imagined. The con- 
ception is unique, the subject is ennobling and the 
execution fs an artistic suecess. Divine Love is the 
theme of the volume, and each page contains an apt 
quotation in illustration. The first selection is from 

homas & Kempis. The others are from the New Tes- 
tament. These loving words are set in ornamental 
lettering surrounded on each page by an original design 
with illuminated capitals and borders in the style of 
the ancient missals ad books of hours. They are 

a in fac-simile of Miss Jerome’s original draw- 

ngs. The designs are eminently tasteful and delicate. 

A border made up of a bunch of forget-me-nots with 

a frame-work of the same delicate flower is lovely. A 

border of butterflies and flowers and one of violets on 

a golden background are charming. Miss Jerome has 

done no better work than is contained in this little 

volume, so exquisite in art, so harmonious in every 
| feature.”—Providence Jvurnal., 


A POCKET BOOK OF PRIVATE | DE- 
VOTIONS 


For Every Morning and Evening in the Week 

With prayers for some particular occasions, By 

| Rev. Hugh Hutton, M. A. With an introduction 
| by Rev. Rufus Ellis. Cloth, 30 cents. 

“Each of the exercises of devotion is divided into 

| several sections, so that one of the divisions may be 

used as a separate or occasional prayer, as circum- 

| stances may require. The pithy, suggestive in- 

| igecegttee Me I Ly 4 well known graceful n of 

ev. Rufus Ellis. The form of the book is particular! 

| tasteful.”-— Golden Rule. 4 . 


THE LOG OF THE MARYLAND 


BY DOUGLAS FRAZAR, author of “Perseverance 
sland,” “Practical Boat Sailing,” etc. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. $1.50, 

“Not boys alone, but all who love the old ocean have 
reason to rejoice that the popular author of this stir- 
ring and sterling tale of the sea was moved to write it. 
In the brief preface the author says, ‘Recitals that 
occur at sea are not, as a rule, preserved; but the ocean 
has its joys, pleasures and pains as well as the land 
and in this “Log” are presented some of the most 
striking that happened on a voyage abounding in ad- 
venture, profit and Pensace, and very nearly disuster 
before its successful termination,’ In brief, the book 
is made up of incidents of sea life, adventures, and 
sailors’ ‘yarns.’ The course of the vessel was from 
New England to Shanghai, via Cape of Good Hope and 
Indian Ocean. The illustrations are finely executed 
and most interesting.” —Jllustrated Christian Weekly. 


A LOST JEWEL 


By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. Illustrated by 

Jessie McDermott. Two colors cloth, $1.00, 

“Like the preceding works of this author, ‘The Lost 
Jewel’ is sweet, clean, and tender. It is written for 
young girls, or more properly, young misses. Itisa 
sweetly pathetic story of a litile Italian child who had 
been stolen when a babe from her wealthy parents, and 
who endured the life of a street vagrant for years until 
adopted by a delightfully natural family of which she 
becomes one of the most loved members until her own 
parents find and claim her. It is a pleasant, whole- 
Some tale, which none can regret having read.”—Tolede 
‘ournal. 


DOROTHY’S EXPERIENCE 


By ADELINE TRAFTON, author of “An American Girl 

See Inheritance,” “Katherine Earle,” ete. 

oth. OL 

“A very charming volume in the author’s best mood. 
No one can read this sweet story, so filled with freah 
and sparkling thought and striking incidents, without 
being deeply touched and delighted If it does not run 
altogether in the old groove, it yet aims to correct nota- 
ble errors and injuries to young people, and comes out 
right in the end, with a wholesome and happy effect.” 


FIVE MINUTE DECLAMATIONS 


_ Second Part. For School and College. 
Uniform with FivE MINUTE DECLAMATIONS, Part 

First; FivE MINUTE RECITATIONS; FIVE MINUTE 

READINGS; ELOCUTION SIMPLIFIED. By WALTER 

K. Fosrs. Cloth. 50 cents. 

‘This Is a little book gotten up for use in schools and 
colleges. Any of the selections can be recited in five 
minutes, and in this respect the book is unique. The 
compiler is one whose long experience in teaching has 
pe eM pned wae are best liked by students. 
and what will cause them to put forth thet 
So ig i fea ent mt ty mel pets ae 

0. satlers, and sent by mail on 
ecetpt of price. Catalogues free, a 


LEE AND SHEPARD 


10 Milk St., Boston 











When Sir Grimbald, the brave Crusader 
ancestor of the present British Minister 
at Washington, Sir Julian Pauncefote, 
was captured by the Saracens, they de- 
manded in ransom the right hand of 
his wife, and the braver lady so redeemed 
her lord. 

This is the subject of a thrilling ballad, 
‘Sir Grimbald’s Ransom,’” by Mary Bradley. 
Authentic facts furnished for the poem by Sir 
Julian himself; full-page and other pictures by 
Edmund H. Garrett. 


“mumberot” WIDE AWAKE 


number of 
is both timely and seasonable —timely in Lieut. 
Fremont’s illustrated article on ‘Life at Frontier 
Forts’’ (which has a curious military pendant in 
a true account of ‘‘A Fish Army’’)—seasonable 
in a pretty “Valentine,” by William Zachary 
Gladwin: 


’Twas an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, 
In the old-time scripture day ; 

But I tell my love that a heart for a heart 
Is by far the better way ! 


The short stories are remarkably readable, 
from the exciting true plot of ‘“‘Aunt Dolly’s 
Two Robbers’’ to the serio-comic realism of 
“The Story of a Hungry Boy.” 

The serials by 
_Margaret Sidney, Kirk Munroe, and 


Mrs. Burton Harrison 
are as strong and delightful as the autobiography 
of the Italian peasant child, Marietta, is quaint 
and unconventional. 
Bridgman’s pictorial skit, 
“Through the Dark Continent,” 
drops the curtain to the laughter of the audience. 


100 pages best illustrated literature for young 
| folks and the family. 20 cents. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 
NOW READY. 


ANNE BRADSTREET 


AND HER TIME, 

By HELEN CAMPBELL. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 
A charming biographical sketch and study of 
| the earliest of America’s female writers, “the 
| grandmother of American literature."’ Anne 
| Bradstreet’s descendants number some of Amer- 
ica’s most distinguished men of letters —the 

Danas, the Channings, the Buckminsters, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Wendell Phillips, and others of 
lesser note. Mrs. Campbell has told her story 
with all the vigor and interest that could be ex- 
pected from so earnest a writer, and has inspired 
the musty records of the past with life and spirit, 
making for the reader of to-day a very real and 
vital person of that old-time champion of wo- 
men’s possibilities, Mistress Anne Bradstreet, of 
Andover. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, 


| 364 Washington St. opp. Bromfield, 
| 
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BOSTON, FEBRUARY 28, 1891. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Kegistered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. oney sent in letters, not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

All subscriptions are continued until an explicit 
notice is received to discontinue the paper. 








FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the 
laws of Massachusetts, the sum of —— —— 
dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to 
the support ur improvement of the paper, and 
the promotion of the principles which it ad- 
vocates. 
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BOSTON WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Boston 
League will be held in the parlors of the Woman's 
Jovrnat, No. 3 Park St., Boston, on Monday 
evening, March 2, at 8 o'clock. Miss Belle Grant 
Armstrong, Secretary of the New England 
Women's Press Association, will be the speaker. 
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A NEW AND DESIRABLE PREMIUM. 


The new ‘Yellow Ribbon Speaker,” a 
book of suffrage readings and recitations 
compiled by Rev. Anna Shaw, Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell, and Miss Lucy Anthony, 
will be given for one new subscriber for 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL at $1.50. Or it 
may be ordered from the JOURNAL Office 
at 50 cents. 








THE NOVEMBER FAIR. 


The executive committee of the Dorches- 
ter Woman Suffrage League, at their last 
meeting, voted to co-operate with the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso.ia- 
tion in the November Fair. It is impor- 
tant that the other le:gues and clubs should 
decide and report, so that a well organized 
effort may bring the best results when the 
fair is held. Each league is requested to 
commun cate as soon as may be with the 
undersigned, that we may know on what 
to depend. It is hoped that every league 


will respond favorably and promptly. 
L. 8. 
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ARE WOMEN PROTECTED? 


The Massachusetts Legislature is asked 
to appoint a Commission to revise the laws 
regulating marriage and divorce. If such 
a commission is appointed, we respectfully 
suggest that it shall be composed in part 
of women. 

If anything were needed to show the 
need of women upon such a commission, 
it would be such cases as the following, 
which we take from the Boston Herald of 
Feb. 20: 

HELD IN BONDS OF $25,000. 

Before Judge Forsaith, in the Municipal 
Court, yesterday afternoon, John Kennedy 
was called up to answer to the charge of 
manslaughter. 

Dr. Draper testified that he was called 
to 73 Cove Street, about 9.15 P. M., last 
Friday evening, where, in a room at the 
top of the house, he found the dead body 
of a woman, that was identified as Bridget 
Kennedy. She was lying upon her back. 
Her clothing was torn, her arms extended 
and bent, and there were several bruises 
on the face. On a further external exam- 
ination, he found thirty-eight bruises on 
the body, some of them caused by blows 
with some blunt instrument. On an inter- 
nal examination, he found that all the ribs 
on the right side but one were broken, and 
on the left side all but three. The left 
lung was badly bruised, but the organs of 
the body showed no evidence of any dis- 
ease. 

In reply to questions by the judge, the 
medical examiner stated that his opinion 
was that death was caused by blows in- 
flicted with a piece of board about three 
feet long, which he found upon the floor, 
with spots of blood upon it, and which was 
produced in court, and identified by the 
witness. 

Annie Dowling testified as follows: ‘I 
live at 73 Cove street, on the same floor as 
the Kennedy family. About3 o'clock last 
Friday, I met Mrs. Kennedy on the stairs 
and spoke to her. She appeared to be in 

cod health. I did not see her again until 

saw her dead in her room. Kennedy 
came home about 5 o clock, and after he 
had gone to his rooms [ heard cross words 
and Mrs. Kennedy say: ‘O John, don’t 
kick me.’ I went to the door and said to 
Kennedy : ‘Don’t killthe woman,’ in reply 
to which he told me to go to my own 
rooms. Mrs. Kennedy was lying upon the 
bed, and at every slap he gave her she 
would moan. About ten minutes after 
this Kennedy came to my rooms and said: 
‘O God! my wife is dead.’ I went to the 
room and found it was true.” 

In reply to Jadge Hardy, witness said 
that the moaning of the woman was caused 
by the blows inflicted by Kennedy. Mrs. 
Kennedy was also struck by her husband 
at Christmas time with a chair. She did 
not notice Kennedy’s condition. 

In reply to Officer Herald, the witness 
stated that Mrs. Kennedy, when struck by 
her husband, exclaimed: ‘‘O John, don’t 
kick me; that last one killed me!” 

John K. Dowling. the husband of the 
above witness, testified: ‘I was at home 
last Friday evening, and was lying upon 
the bed. My wife went out into the entry 
and came back and said that there was 


trouble in Kennedy’s rooms. Kennedy 
came into my room about ten minutes 
after, and said, ‘U my God! my wife is 
dead.’ [I went to the room and f und her 
dead in bed, with two children lying at 
her feet. I should say that Kennedy was 
sober on that day.” 

Judge Forsaith held the prisoner in 
| $25,000 for the grand jury. Dowling and 
| his wife were held as witnesses in $200, 
| and in default of bail were sent to jail. 


This brutal murder of a wife by her hus- 
band, (both apparently sober),—a crime 
| cold blooded, unprovoked, deliberate, mali- 





| cious, the culmination of a series of per- 


| sonal outrages—is called ‘‘manslaughter,” 


| and the murderer is ‘‘held in bonds of 
$25,000.” If the victim had been a man and 
| a voter, Kennedy would have been commit- 
| ted for murder in the first degree, punisha- 
| ble with death or life-imprisonment. But 
alas! the victim was only his wife. Andso 
| the law, made and administered by men 
| alone, will send the wife-murderer to pris 
on for a few years, and then will let him 
| loose again upon society, to help elect law- 
makers in the interest of wife-murderers, 
| perhaps to torture to death some other in- 
nocent woman. And this is Mussachusetts 
justice! 
| In view of the legal disailities of wives, 
| we commend this case to Mrs. Kate Gan- 
nett Wells, who, in the February North 
| American, gives her views of the causes 
| “why more girls do not marry.” The 


wonder is that so many take the chances. 
H B B. 
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THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
WOMEN’S PRESS CLUBS. 


By invitation of the National Woman’s 
Press Association of Washington, a meet- 
ing of the newspaper women present in 
the city was called on Tuesday, Feb. 24, 
in the parlors of Willard’s Hotel, to con- 
sider the formation of a National Federa- 
tion of Woman’s Press Clubs. It was 
unanimously voted by the meeting that 
such a Federation should be formed, its 
constitution to be framed and its officers 
elected by the representatives of the 
Women’s Press Associations that unite in 
forming the Federation. The following 
committee was appointed from the ladies 
present, to draw up a provisional constitu- 
tion to be submitted to the various 
Women’s Press Associations or their rep- 
resentatives : 

Mrs. Annie L. Diggs, of the Kansas 
Women’s Press Association; Mrs. E. M. 
H. Merrill,.President of the N. E. Women’s 
Press Association ; Miss Mary Allen West, 
President of the [illinois Women’s Press 
Association; Mrs. Belva Lockwood, Na- 
tional Women’s Press Association; Mrs. 
M. M. Merrill, of the New York Women’s 
Presse Club; Mrs. M. R. Field (Catherine 
Cole), of the New Orleans Picayune, and 
Dr. Rosetta L. Gilchrist, of the Ohio 
Women’s Press Association. 

Of the “‘press women’ present were 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, of the Wom- 
AN's JOURNAL; Miss Helen M. Winslow, of 
the Boston Herald staff; Miss Lelior 
Michael, of the Magazine of Poetry; Mrs. 
Charles B. Sawyer, of Illinois; Mrs. F. A. 
Meyers, of New York; Mrs. Nettie San- 
ford Chapin, of Iowa. Another meeting 
will be held to-day. The Women’s Na- 
tional Press Association, of Washington, 
gave a card reception and banquet to Mrs. 
Potter Palmer, of the World’ Fair Com- 
missio1, the officers of the Women’s Coun- 
cil, and the visiting women’s press associ- 
ations, at Willard’s on Thursday evening. 
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MONTHLY MEETING. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., FEB. 19, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Brooklyn W. S. A. was held at 80 Wil- 
loughby Street, Tuesday afternoon, Feb. 
17. After the usual reports, a letter was 
read from the Political Equality Club of 
Chautauqua Co., N. Y., asking that we 
should sign a request (to be forwarded 
with others) to the Legislature at Albany 
for the passage of the School Commis- 
sioner Bill. This makes women eligible 
as voters in every county of the State. 
We gladly added our voice in its favor. 
Excellent papers followed, by Mrs. Haines 
and Mrs. Palmer, the first on ‘‘Reform 
Dress,” the second on ‘“‘Tenacity of Life 
in Men and Women.” We were honored 
with the presence of Miss Florence Bal- 
garnie of London, Delegate to the National 





most delightful and interesting way of the 
progress of women here as compared with 
that on the other side of the water. She 
felt that our strides in the way of opening 
professions to women had been greater 
than theirs. She said they had no women 
lawyers, and women physicians labored 
under more disadvantages. She did not 
think their own sex were so ready to 
receive them. Being asked whether, in 
the exercise of their municipal franchise, 
they were disturbed by the votes of disso- 
lute women, whom so many opponents of 
suffrage seem to fear, she replied that she 
had never known such women to take any 
interest in the privilege; but she almost 
wished they might, as it would bring them 








Council of Women, who spoke to us ina | 
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in touch with those who would gladly lift 
them out of the slough of their own lives. | 
There was food for all in this thought. | 
An informal reception and tea closed our | 
meeting. M. W. CHAPMAN, Cor. Sec’y. 
~o- 


SUFFRAGE IN MAINE LEGISLATURE. 


PORTLAND, ME., FEB. 12, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Judiciary Committee voted ‘‘ought | 
not to pass’’ on the woman suffrage billon | 
Tuesday, Feb. 17, by a vote of seven to | 
two. 

This bill, as has been before stated in 
the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, asked for munici- 
pal suffrage, with an educational test, for 
women. There was not a single remon- 
strance behind which the committee could | 
shelter itself, as in the two previous years. 
The grounds of refusal do not appear. 

At the hearing before the committee, 
Feb. 12, a favorable impression was made. 
A great deal of interest was manifested. 
Rev. Dr. Blanchard, the President of the 
State Association, conducted the hearing 
for the petitioners. A large delegation 
went down from l’ortland, and the ladies 
of Augusta were out in fall force. 

It is evident that ‘‘the ring” dread the 
influence of any reforming element. The 
Australian Ballot and the woman vote 
possess terrors of exposure they dare not | 
face. 

The decided gain in public sentiment 
encourages us, and we expect a favorable 
verdict in ‘93. 

Erra N. OsGoon, Cor. Sec’y. 
—_—_ ee 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN KANSAS 
LEGISLATURE. 


The woman suffrage bill, giving women 
the right to vote at all elections, was not 
lost in the Kansas Senate, as stated last 
week, but lacked three votes of a constitu- 
tional majority in the House. 


Ono the 18th the equal suffragists tried it 
again in the House, and wona victory. A 
motion to reconsider was made and pre- 
vailed. ‘The billthen came up again io the 
afternoon on third reading, and the friends 
of the measure succeeded in discovering 
nine more votes. The bill passed by a vote 
of 69 to 34. 


The bill is as follows: 


Section 1, That women 21 years old, and pos- 
sessing all the other necessary qualification of 
voters, shall be entitled to vote at all general, 
special and municipal elections in this State, the 
same as men. 

Sec. 2. That women 21 years of age, and pos- 
sessing all the other necessary qualifications, 
shall be entitled to be voted for and hold all 
State, county, municipal and township offices in 
this State. 
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IMPEDIMENTS TO WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


| 
At the Fortieth Anniversary, Miss Eliza- | 
beth U. Yates, of Island Pond, Maine, | 
said : 
It seems strange indeed that all the | 
world are not of our reasonable way of | 
thinking, and yet, from a recent lecture 
tour made in the interests of this reform, | 
I am impressed with the fact that there | 
are various kinds of people who are not of | 
our way of thinkiog. One class whom [| 
have been compelled to meet are constitu- 
tionally opposed to change. This is a 
change, and therefore ought not to be. | 
I do not know that it is possible to con- 
vert these people. I do not expect to | 
spend my time and energies over them. | 
They are very much like the Scotchman. 
who was open to conviction, but would | 
like to see the man who could convince 
him. I find another class of people, of 
progressive thought, who are still oppo- 
nents, or at least do not appreciate the sig- 
nificance and importance of this movement. 
It is because they have come to swift con- 
clusions concerning it, because of certain 
excrescences which have from time to time 
attached themselves to this movement. It 
is the experience of every reform that peo- 
ple of marked idiosyncracies will unite 
themselves with it and make themselves 
more conspicuous than other members. 
There is a class of people, broad minded, 
candid thinkers, who are not in sympathy 
with us to-day, simply because they have 
not thought about is. They have not con- 
sidered the subject per se. They somehow 
apprehend tha. voting would change the | 
character of women, in spite of the fact 
that we have women to-day voting in Kan- 
sas and Wyoming, and the husbands’ shirts 
are ironed, and the babies’ cradles are | 
rocked, and the plaques are painted just as 
they are in the rest of the United States. 
It seems strange that there should be any 
apprehension in regard to the effect which 
voting will have upon women, when we 
have so much chance to observe it upon 
men, and find they are the same sort of | 
people, afterwards, that they were before. 
‘Take, for instance, the pusillanimous dude, 
who gives no other evidence of having a 
well balanced mind than that his hair is 
parted in the middle. Does he become 
strong-minded when he comes to his ma- 
jority and drops a vote? So voting will 
not affect the character of women unfavor- 
ably. Dr. Mary Walker and Victoria 
Woodhull will remain the same social mon- 
strosities they are at present. Mrs. Lucy 
Stone and the great pioneers in this work 
in the past forty years will still wear the 
crown of womanliness. 

I am sorry to say that I think the great- 
est impediment to this movement is the 
apathy of women. I know there is the 
opposition that we have to contend with 
among men, but the apathy of women is 
pitiable. It fills my heart with more dis- 
couragement than any other manifesta- 
tion. Many women to-day have no more 
appreciation of political rights than the 
slaves had of education. I find among the 





| neglected. Women at our hotels, of whom 


| children from one week's end to another, 


| met ata convention. 
went to a horse-trot and left her husband 


| the best interests of their households, still 
indifferent to this great question because 


| zine Street, Dr.C. E. Vaughan outlined the 


| from ladies present familiar wlth the work 


| considered, Miss Peabody and others 


1891. 


women opposed, the society butterflies, 
the women who do not want to vote be- 
cause they, are afraid the children will be 


it is testified that they do not see their 


do not want to vote because they are 
afraid domestic interests may not receive 
due attention. I remember a woman who 
did not approve of these things, whom I 
Ten days after she 


at home sick in bed. 
I find also devoted mothers, women 
spending themselves and being spent for 


they have not thought abou it. Why, the 
supply of food for your children may be 
touched by the legislature to-morrow. 





What shall be the provision for the intel- 
lectual development of your children? 
What shall be their moral safeguards? 
Would that never again I might hear | 
from the lips of a mother, ‘I know noth- 
ing and care nothing for politics.” 

Then, too, [ am continually meeting 
women who are indifferent to this reform, 
who are yet engaged in foreign mission 
work and in moral reform. I remember 
when I myself thought: ‘‘When I can 
raise the women of the Orient to the same | 
plane I enjoy, then it may be time for me 
to seek greater privileges for myself.’’ But | 
I have come to realize that the question of | 
government has more to do with the com- 
ing of the kingdom of Christ than the 
cburch has ever yet appreciated. 

These ure some of the classes | am meet- | 
ing, and yet I am glad to say they are | 
growing beautifully less, and an active | 
and earnest interest is being awakened in | 
women whenever they stop to think what | 
is involved in the ballot for themselves | 
and others. 
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TAXATION WITHOUT REPRESENTATION. 


At the hearing before the judiciary com- 
mittee in Maine, Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey of 
Winthrop was introduced as a woman 
who paid large taxes. Mrs. Bailey made 
an argument against the taxation of wom- 
en without representation in the affairs of 
government. She was not alone in mak- 
ing this request. In her own town of 
Winthrop were 170 women who paid taxes. 
Some time ago Mrs. Bailey had a petition 
in favor of municipal suffrage circulated 
among these women, and 169 of them 
signed it, while the other one had already 
gone on record. Mrs. Bailey referred to 
the exercise of the suffrage by men who 
paid only a poll tax, while women who paid 
heavy taxes were denied that right and 
were compelled to see affairs administered 
by men who were sometimes unfitted for 
the task. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


CAMBRIDGE.—At the meeting held Feb. 
18, with Mrs. Frances F. Child, 125 Maga- 


duties of the overseers of the poor, and 
the manner in which they can aid those 
for whose support Cambridge is responsi- 
ble. The subject of outside aid called forth 
a good many questions and comments 


of various charitable associations; and 
the care of the insane, and of neglected 
children, were topics full of interest. 


RoxBuRY.— The annual meeting was 
held on the 21st inst., and officers elected 
as follows: 

President—Mrs. H. A. Burr. 

Secretary and Treasurer— Miss L. M. Peabody. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. 8. E. D. Currier, 
Miss Harriet Lemist, Mrs. A. J. E. Perkins. 

The expediency of conducting our meet- 
ings according to parliamentary rules was 
considered ; the president and some mem- 
bers thought that, for the sake of the train- 
ing and practice, such rules should be 
observed; others thought that informal 
meetings were more pleasant. A coramittee 
was appointed to revise the constitution, 
and to report at the next meeting. After 
the conclusion of business, the tariff was 


speaking on the subject. Mrs. Ursula 8S. 
Towne, formerly of Roxbury, now presi- 
dent of the Brighton League, was present, 
and joined in the discussion. 

The Roxbury League is to hold its first 
annual reception at the Thorndike, March 
10. Social reunion at 7 P. M.; dinner at 
tables at 8 o'clock; short after-dinner 
speeches, music, and recitations. The 
tickets are onedollar. The number is lim- 
ited, and if any remsin after members and 
friends have been supplied, they may be 
had by applving at once at the WOMAN's 
JOURNAL Office, or to Mrs. Currier, at No. 
2 Cedar Street, Roxbury. H. A. B. 

NEWTON —About seventy-five repre- | 
sentative Newton people met at Mrs. | 
George W. Crosby's, Newton, on the 16th | 
inst., by invitation of the Newton Woman 
Suffrage League, and passed a very enjoy- 
able evening. Among those present were 
Senator Gilman, Representative Chester 
and wife, Representative Howard and 
wife, Judge Pitman, Mr. and Mrs. Good- 
win, Mr. and Mrs. N. T. Allen, Mrs. 
Henrv Wellington, Mrs. J. Herbert Saw- 
yer. Dr. and Mrs. Frisbie, Mr. and Mrs. 
5S. R. Urbino, Mrs. Jane M. Hastings, 
Mrs. Kate L. Stevenson, Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell, Mr. Edwin Kimball, Mr. and 
Mrs. 8S. Warren Davis, Miss Amelia Davis, 
Mrs. White, Mrs. Sampson and daughters, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Mead, Mr. and Mrs. 
George A. Walton. Mrs. Stevenson made 
the principal address upon suffrage as an 
abstract right. She was followed by Miss 
Blackwell, on the present outlook, and by 
Mr. Kimball, on the necessity for women 
in political affairs. Brief addresses were 
made by Senator Gilman, Representatives 
Chester and Howard, Judge Pitman. Mrs. 
Wellington, Miss Davie, and Mrs. Sawyer. 
Mr. N. T. Allen, President of the League, 
presided. The meeting was very inter- 
esting, and thoroughly enjoyed by those 
present. E. N. L. We 














THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 


The proceedings of the first triennial 
meeting of the National Council of Wom- 
en at Washington, D. C., are considered 
of sufficient interest to be the subject of 
specials to most of the leading dailies. 
Most excellent reports have been given 
from day to day in the Boston Herald, 
which are the work of Miss Helen M. 
Winslow, of the New England Women’s 
Press Association. 

On Saturday evening, Feb. 21, Mrs. 
Spofford of the Riggs House gave an ele- 
gant reception, and in spite of the pouring 
rain some 2,000 women were present. The 
rooms were beautifully decorated with 
potted plants and draped with flags. On 
entering the room the first thing to at- 
tract the eye was a large American flag, 
which, instead of the forty-four stars in 
the Union Jack, had one large lone star 
with the word **Wyoming” inscribed un- 
der it. Here was the first break in the 
chain of forty-four States that had denied 
the right of suffrage to women. ‘he star 
of progress has risen in the West, and 
Wyoming is honored as the first State to 
accede to women citizens equal rights with 
the men. The Wyoming star was the cen- 
tre of attraction. 

The hostess, Mrs. Jane H. Spofford, was 
assisted by Miss Willard, Miss Anthony, 
Mrs. M. Louise Thomas, Clara Barton, 
May Wright Sewall, Rachael Foster Avery, 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Mrs. Lathrop of the 
W. C. T. U., Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell, 
Mrs. Ella Dietz Clymer of Sorosis, Mrs. 
M. C. Grannis of the Church Union, Mrs. 
J.G. Croly, Miss Mary 8S. Lockwood and 
Mrs. M. D. Lincoln, representatives of the 
Woman’s National Press Association; 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill, of the New 
England Women’s Press Association, and 
Miss Florence Balgarnie of London. 

At the religious services on Sunday af- 
ternoon, Albaugh’s Grand Opera House 
was packed, every seat occupied, hundreds 
standing, hundreds turned away. The 
Opera House was bright with flowers and 
flags and other decorations appropriate to 
Washington’s birthday. 

While the audience was largely a wom- 
an’s audience, many men came with their 
wives and daughters. The Rev. Dr. Ship- 
pen, pastor of All Souls Church, occupied 
a seat on the stage. 

Rev. Ida C. Hultin’s sermon is reported 
as an ideal Unitarian talk, beautifully de. 
livered. Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer and 
Rev. Caroline J. Bartlett assisted in the 
services; Mrs. Margaret Bottome, Presi- 
dent of the King’s Daughters, made an el- 
oquent exhortation for a broader spiritual 
life for women, and Rev. Anna Shaw made 
a characteristic Methodist appeal for a 
collection. A feature of the occasion was 
the singing of the national hymn ‘‘Amer- 
ica’ by the enthusiastic audience. 

On Monday, the Council was formally 
opened by the president, with a gavel 
wreathed with lilies of the valley, which, 
Miss Willard said, were emblematic of the 
love and good will between the women of 
divergent aims and work met here in com- 
mon council. Mrs. Mary B. Hitt of Ohio, 
president of the Woman’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the Methodist church, opened the 
session with prayer. Miss Willard ex- 
plained that there were two orders of del- 
egates, and said that the following nine 
organizations had regularly entered the 
council : 

The National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
ation—Mary seymour Howell, delegate. 
Sorosis—Ella Dietz Clymer, president; 
Hester M. Poole, delegate. National Wom- 
en's Christian Temperance Union—Fran- 
ces E. Willard, President; Mary T. La- 
throp, delegate. The Woman’s Centenary 
Association of the Universalist Church— 
M. Louise Thomas, president; Emily S. 
Sherwood, delegate. Woman's National 
Press Association—M. D. Lincoln, presi- 
dent; Mary 8S. Lockwood, delegate. Wimo- 
daughsis—Rev. Anna H. Shaw, president; 
Mary Desha, delegate. Ladies’ National 
telief Association—Sarah T. Richards, 
delegate. National Young Ladies’ Mutu- 
al Improvement Association—Elmina S. 
Taylor, president; Mary S. Thomas, del- 
egate. Illinois Industrial Reform School 
for Girls, with national charter—Mrs. M. 
R. M. Wallace, president and delegate. 

Fraternal delegates have been sent by 
31 societies as follows: 

The Lady Board of Managers of the 
Columbian Exposition, Bertha Honore Pal- 
mer, Mrs. Charles M. Henrotin, and Vir- 
ginia C. Meredith; the Queen Isabella 
Association, Alice Cutting; the National 
Association of Loval Women of American 
Liberty, Mrs. J. C. Manchester and Mrs. 
N. P. Banks; the Ramabai Association, 
Judith M. Andrews ; the King’s Daughters, 
Mary Lowe Dickinson and Isabelle C. 
Davis; the Moral Educational Society of 
Boston, Mrs. Walling; the Illinois Wom- 
an's Alliance, Corinne 8S. Brown; the 
Rhode [sland Woman’s Council, Mrs. E. S. 
Burlingame; the Protective Agency for 
Women and Children, Caroline M. Brown; 
the Ladies’ Physiological Institute of Bos- 
ton, Dr. Helen B. O'Leary; the National 
Free Baptist Woman’s Missionary Society, 
Mrs. E. S. Burlingame; the Woman’s 
Baptist Missionary Society, Mrs. J. N. 
Crouse and Mary G. Burdette; the Wom- 
an’s American Baptist Home Missionary 
Society, Mrs. T. Wennen: the Woman’s 
Missionary Society of the Evangelical Re- 

[Concluded on Eighth Page.) 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Mary L. ANDREWS. 

Mrs. Andrews, familiar to literary peo- 
ple of the West, died at her home in Con- 
nersville, Ind., after a lingering iliness, 
Feb. 7. She had become widely known 
through her work as originator and first 
secretary of the ‘‘Western Association of 
Writers.” This association realized for 
her a dream of years, and when its exist- 
ence was made possible by the co-opera- 
tion of others, she spared no pains to make 
ita success. And to her is largely due its 
establishment upon a firm basis. She was 
a woman of unusual intellectual gifts and 
attainments, a linguist, a scholarly writer, 
a poet, a brilliant conversationist, and a 
witty impromptu speaker. An outspoken 
friend of women, she believed in their 
right and ability to share with men the 
duties and responsibilities of the world’s 
work, and to fill positions of usefulness, 
honor and power. She leaves one child, 
an idolized son, of thirteen years. Many 


friends mourn her loss, but from the sick- 
ness and sorrow which have been an in- | 


creasing burden for two years past, she is 
released. She was buried Tuesday, Feb. 10, 
at Bedford, Ind., her birthplace, and her 
childhood’s home. ‘After life's fitful 
fever she sleeps well.” M. E. C. 





ZILPHA HARLOW SPOONER. 

One more name must be added to the 
list of those who early devoted themselves 
to the cause of freedom and who have 
passed to the other side. Zilpha Harlow 
Spooner died at her home in Plymouth, 
Mass., on Friday, the 20th inst., aged 
seventy-three years. Mrs. Spooner very 
early espoused the anti-slavery cause. In 
1833, she opened a reading room in Ply- 
mouth, where the literature on the subject 
might be easily accessible. She persuaded 
the boys(one among whom was afterwards 
Judge Russell) to cut wood and keep the 
fires to warm the room. She went without 
butter and saved the price of it for the 
anti-slavery treasury. The Plymouth 
table, at the Fairs, was well supplied. 
Her earnestness inspired others. She was 
hospitable to ideas, tolerant of different 
Opinions, ready to co-operate with others. 
Her cheerfulness was unfailing. All her 
later years were devoted to the cause of 
equal rights for women. She was a good 
wife and mother, beloved by all who knew 
her. Two children, one son and one 
daughter, survive her. % & 

Mrs. Spooner’s funeral took place at her 
late residence on Monday, the 23d inst. 
The services were conducted by Rev. Chas. 
P. Lombard, pastor of the Unitarian So- 
ciety. Mrs. Lucy Stone paid a warm 
tribute to Mrs. Spooner, and a letter from 
Francis J. Garrison, which appears be- 
low, was read. Among those present at 
the funeral were Henry B. Blackwell and 
Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. 

Boston, Fes. 21, 1891. 

Dear Miss Spooner: A card from our 
friend Dr. Drew and a note from your 
cousin to Mrs. Stone apprise me of the de- 
poy of your dear mother ; and although 

must write in haste, at the end of a busy 
day, I will not delay the expression of my 
deep sympathy with you in the loss which 
you have sustained. Of all the noble women 
in the anti-slavery ranks—and how many 
there were!—I can recall none more true, 
devoted, untiring, self-sacrificing, brave, 
cheerful, enthusiastic, inspiring than she 
was from the early days when she threw 
herself into the work with all the ardor of 
girlhood ; and she preserved her freshne:s 
and enthusiasm to the end. As toher en- 
ergy and executive ability, all Plymouth 
can testify, and bear wisness also to what 
the town owes her in many ways as a 
public-spirited citizen, active in every good 
work. 

If, as I fear at this writing, I shall be 
unable to attend the funeral services on 
Monday, [ shall none theless be with you in 
thought and fullest sympathy, and I shall 
think of the host of old friends and co -work- 
ers who will also be there, invisible to mor- 
tal eyes,but not to the eye of faith. Whata 
welcome they have already given her! 
What joy is already hers! 

Congratulating you that you have had 
such a mother, whose memory will be ever 
sweet and blessed, I am sincerely and 


faithfully yours, 
FRANCIS J. GARRISON, 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Clara C. Hoffman has gone to Cali- 
fornia, to be absent two months. 

The Women’s Club of Muncie, Ind., 
lately celebrated its fifteenth anniversary. 

A fencing-class has been started at 
Wellesley College, under Miss Hill, the 
gymnasium director. 

A bill is pending in the Minnesota Legis- 
lature to raise the age of protection from 
ten to eighteen years. 

The Women’s Industrial Union of Prague 
has established a home for educated single 
women who are in need of one. 

The Chautauqua Management has in- 
vited Mrs. Caroline B. Buell, national cor- 
responding secretary of the W.C. T. U., 
to conduct the eight temperance confer- 
ences which are held in the Hall of Philos- 
ophy, each morning, in connection with 
the Woman’s Club. 





State organ, the Missouri Home Guard, 
published monthly at Carthage. Price, 25 
cents a year. | 
The North Carolina Legislature has 
passed a bill for an annual appropriation 
of $14,000, for the State Normal and In- | 
dustrial School for white women. 


The April Business Woman's Journal will 
contain official reports of the papers read 
at the National Council of Women, with 
portraits of many of the leading women 
present. 

The Kansas Historical Pageant will soon | 
be published in pamphlet form, and can 
be obtained by addressing Mrs. Lizzie | 
Hopkios, corresponding secretary Kansas 
E. 8. A., Salina, Kan. 

Rev. Anna Shaw will spend the month 
of March in Kentucky. All Unions, Bu- 
reaus, Equal Suffrage Clubs, etc., wishing 
to engage her will please address her sec- 
retsry, Lucy E. Anthony, 1406 G Street, | 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Erving Winslow commenced her | 
Cambridge course, on ‘‘The Old English 
Dramatists,” Feb. 24, at 20 Mason Street. 
It is to be continued on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays for four weeks, under the aus- | 
pices of the Harvard Annex. 

A Women’s Educational Union at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, Germany, founded in | 
1876, has 809 members. I:s schools have 
684 pupils who study, besides the usual | 
subjects, tailoring, embroidery, machine- 
sewing, hair-dressing, ironing, millinery, | 
and cooking. 

We call the attention of our readers to | 
the attractive opportunity offered for for- | 
eign studyin another column. 
ton, of Paris, who will be associated with 
Mrs. Hull in the instruction of her charges 
while there, is a relative of Miss Frances 
Willard, and an educator of unusual ability. | 

The old order of things was almost re- | 
versed at the annual reunion and banquet | 
of the Gettysburg Pilgrim Club, in this | 
city, on last Monday. The ladies ate at 
the banquet tables with the men, instead 
of looking hungrily on from the galleries, 
and with one exception made all the after- | 
dinner speeches. 


The fair of the Women’s Charity Club 


hospital at Music Hall this week will be | 
| 








supplemented by a concert, in aid of the 
jnstitution, at the Bijou Theatre, Sunday 
evening, March 1. Mrs. Micah Dyer and 
Mrs. W. B. Bryant of Commonwealth 
Avenue, with Mr. Keith, have the pro- 
gramme in charge. 

The Boston Dress Cutting College, ad- 
vertised elsewhere in this paper, offers ex- 
ceptional facilities for instruction in this 
most needful business. The principal, 
Miss Brown, has long been a practical 
helper to poorer women, doing her utmost 
to place them in positions to earn a suc- 
cessful livelihood. 


Dr. J. H. Brunner, of Hiwassee College, 
Tenn., said to be the senior college presi- | 
dent (officially) in the United States, 
writes: ‘‘Taxation without representation 
is vicious, and that is the doom meted out 
to thousands of the best women through- 
out the land. A change in our laws re- 
specting suffrage is the demand of true 
civilization.” 

A Southern Exchange says: ‘Miss E. L. 
Van Lew, of Richmond, Va., paid her 
taxes Wednesday, and as‘ usual presented | 
her written protest against being required 
to help support the government unless she 
is allowed the right to vote. ‘I, Elizabeth 
L Van Lew, desire to reiterate my annual 
protest against paying taxes without rep- 
resentation.’ ” 

Washington's Birthday was observed by | 
the pupils of Perkins Institution for the 
Blind by two entertainments for the bene- 
fit of the kindergarten. A new feature 
added to the always interesting gymnastic | 
exercise3 was an exhibition of the Swedish | 
movements by a class of young ladies. | 
Music and recitations in the different | 
branches were given, and a reception by | 
the trio of deaf and blind pupils, Helen 
Keller, Edith Thomas, and Willie Robin. | 

The Woman Suffrage Association of | 
Media, Penn., met on Feb. 16, with good | 
attendance, including several ministers. | 








The chairman, Judge John M. Broomall, 
gave an able address in favor of the en- 
franchisement of women. The Associa- | 
tion is growing in numbers, and it has | 
made arrangements to hold regular month- | 
ly meetings on the first Wednesday of | 
every month, and also to hold frequent | 


| evening meetings for a full discussion of | 


the question of woman suffrage. 


The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club 
dined last Saturday afternoon, and enter- 
tained as guests Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, Mrs. Alice Free- 
man Palmer, Mrs. Louisa P. Hopkins and 
others. The after-dinner topic was ‘'Pri- 
vate Helpfulness to Public Schools.” In 
the addre-ses special honor was bestowed 
on Mrs Mary Hemenway, Mrs. Quincy A. 
Shaw,and Frederick Rindge, of Cambridge, 
who have manifested such interest in edu- 
cational matters. 





The Missouri W. C. T. U. has started a | 


Miss Nor- 


No. 1 represents a nigh -aoched garment. No. 2, a low-necked one | 
which admits of being 
illustrate our mode of adjusting the “Flynt Hose Support” each side 
of the hip; also, the most correct way to app! 
the drawers, under and outside 
shows the Flynt Extension an 


No. 5, the Misses’ Waist, with Hose Supports attached. 
No. 7 illustrates how the 


mothers. 





Pat, Jan. 6, 1874. 


No. 6, how we dress very little people. 
warp threads of the fabrics cross at right angles in the back, there- 
by ensuring in every waist the most successful Shoulder Brace 
ever constructed. 

“It is universally indorsed by eminent physicians as the most 
Scientific Waist or Corset known. 


THE FLYNT WAIST 


is the only garment manufactured where the material of which it is 
made is shrunk before cut, the only one which in its natural con- 
struction contains a 


SHOULDER BRACE 


which supports the bust from the shoulders, and (so essential to large 
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1igh in the back and low front. 


etticoats 4 dress skirts. No.4 
Nursing Waist, appreciated b 


Pat. Feb. 15, 1876 girls or women) thereby overcomes the objectionable abdominal de- 
a. FeO. 10, 18576. velopment. The Flynt Waist, fitting superbly, permits that most 
desirable grace of motion possible only with perfect respiration gained by freedom from compression. 

For singers, actresses, teachers, or pupils of elocution or physical exercise, or equestrians or invalids, 
for every girl or woman, the Flynt waist is unequalled. Thousands of ladies, whom we have fitted by 
mail satisfactorily, are constantly blessing the inventor. 

#@- Our “Manual,” containing 48 pages of reading matter relating to the subject of Hygienic Modes 


of Under-dressing, SENT FREE to any physician or lady on application to 


Mrs. 0. P. FLYNT, 319 


Interesting Chapters. 


Horseback Riding, Rowing, 
Swimming, Fencing and 
Dancing. 

Hygiene of the Skin and 
Treatment of the 
Complexion. 

Baths. 

Bending Exercises. 


Elongating Exercises. 


The Hand and Arm. 


men.” 


Vocal Gymnastics. Throat, 
Chest and Bust. 


Correct and Elegant Carriage. 
— 


Columbus Avenue cars pass the house from all depots. 


Comprehensive Physical Culture. 
By MABEL 


no superior 
knowledge ot physi- 
eal training for wo- 


Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass, 


JENNESS. 


MRS. MARY A. LIVERMORE 


SAYS: 


MAILING 
PRICE, 


$2.05. 


“Miss Jenness has 


in her 


FOR SALE BY 


MABEL JENNESS, 15 East 35th Street, 








The fourteenth Women’s Educational! 
and Industrial Union in the United States, 
and the fifth in New York, has just been 
organized at Watertown. It is another 
outgrowth of the Buffalo Union. 

A Political Equality Club was lately 
organized at Little Valley, Cattaraugus 
County, N. Y., with seventeen members, 
by Mrs. Evaline R. Clarke, Chautauqua 
County Organizer. The officers are: 


President—Mrs. Maria F. Lee. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Debbie Case. 

Corresponding Secretary— Miss Hannah V. 
Collins. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Therese Champlin. 


On a recent Sunday evening, when many 
churches were closed on account of the 
storm and bad travelling, Rev. Ada C. 
Bowles, on exchange with Rev. Mr. Cutler, 
pastor of the Universalist Church of Mel- 
rose, gave a lecture in the evening upon 
‘*Woman’s Work as defined in the Bible.” 
Two hundred persons were present, many 
expressing warm commendations of the 
discourse. Mrs. Bowles has been a careful 
student of the Scriptures in all matters re- 
lating to women, and draws from them the 
strongest arguments for her freedom from 
limiting laws and customs. 

The Old South Meeting-House was filled 
on last Monday with patriotic young peo- 
ple in celebration of Washington's Birth- 
day. The award of prizes for the best 
essays on the subjects of last summer's 
course of lectures was announced as fol- 
lows: ‘*The Proposed Alliance for War- 
fare between Kings Philip, Pontiac, and 
Tecumseh.” First prize, $40, Miss Caro- 
line C. Stecker, graduate of the Dorchester 
High School, 1889. ‘‘Efforts for the Edu- 
cation of the Indians in the Colonies before 
the Revolution.” First prize, $40, Miss 


Janet B. Halliday, graduate of the Girls’ | 


High School, 1890. 


On Feb. 11, a delegation of about forty 


ladies of the Des Moines, Ia., Equal Suf- 
frage Association visited the State Assem- 
bly of the Knights of Labor in session. 
Rev. Ida C. Hultin, pastor of Unity 
Church, as spokeswoman, assured the 
brotherhood that the best social condi- 
tions cannot be attained until all citizens 
vote, and that if woman is not maintained 
in respectable labor by the ballot of her 


sex, her position as a laborer will become | 


worse and she will make it worse for 
her brothers as a natural consequence. 
Master Workman Sovereign replied in 
fitting words, assuring the ladies that their 
order was the first since the creation of 
man that declared for equal wages of both 
sexes for equal work, and that this year’s 


national assembly had declared for equal | 


rights, irrespective of sex. 


A bill has been introduced in the Illinois 
House of Representatives for a State Re- 
formatory, in which shall be confined girls 
between the ages of ten and sixteen years 
who have violated any of the laws. An- 
other bill introduced makes seduction a 
felony, punishable by two to ten years in 
the penitentiary. 

The Literary and Suffrage Guild of 
Cleveland, O., held its second annual ban- 
quet at Forest City House, on Jan. 26. 
Mrs. W. Downie presided. Mrs. Crabaugh, 
Mrs. McIntyre and Miss Saxon responded 
to toasts. Mrs. 8. M. Perkins spoke to 
the sentiment, ‘‘How will the Ballot help 
Women Wage-Earners?” and referred to 
the nine hundred women teachers of 
Cleveland, whose salaries are far below 
those of men teachers doing the same 
work. She pointed to the ballot as a rem- 
edy for this injustice and as a power where- 
by to combat the fifteen hundred licensed 
saloons of the city. In conclusion, Mr. 
Buchan, one of the guests, made an earnest 
address and complimented the Guild upon 
its good work during the last two years. 
This Guild is auxiliary to the Ohio Woman 
Suffrage Society, and although not organ- 
ized for benevolence, has lent a hand in 
| uch benevolent work and has given free- 
| ly from its treasury. 
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Glove Store 


TREMONTST.: 


Bayien. 


ONLY 
‘One Place in Boston 


| where you can get OORNS, BUNIONS 
and INGROWING NAILS OURED and 
, SHOES made to prevent them, and LOOK 
WELL at the same time, and that is at 


_ APPLETON’S, 


46 TEMPLE PLACE, 
| UP ONE FLIGHT. 
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No. 3 is to 


the waist-bands for 


AMUSEMENTS. 





HOLLIS ST. THEATRE, 


| 











Isaac B. Ricu, Proprietor and Manager. 


Commencing next Monday, March 2, 
FOURTH AND LAST WEEK 


OF THE ENGAGEMENT OF MR. AND MRS. 


KENDAL 


AND THEIR OWN COMPARY. 


Monday, Tuesday and Saturday Evenings, 
also Wednesday Matinee, 
THE IRON MASTER. 

Wednesday Evening and Sat. Matinee, 

THE QUEEN’S SHILLING. 
Thursday and Friday Evenings, Double Bill: 

IT WAS A DREAM, 
AND 


MONEY SPINNER. 





THE 
c 





March 9,— This season’s greatest New York 


success, “*“BLUE-JEANS.”’ 


CLOBE THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manager, MR. JOHN STETSON. 


One Week. 


Commencing Monday, March 2, 








HARRY P. MANSON’S 


Military Comedy-Drama, 


“A FAIR REBEL.” 


The most successful military play of the present 
day. 


Evenings at 7.45. Matinees Wednesday 
and Saturday. 





March 9 —GUS. WILLIAMS and JOHN T. 
KELLY in U. and I, 


_ GLOVES» 


FOUND AT 








CAN BE 


MISS FISK’S, 
44 Temple. Place. 


™ Business 
one | Woman's 


ror ss ote. | JOUFNAl. 


TO ALL WHO SUBSCRIBE IN 
FEBRUARY. 


AFTER MARCH Ist, 1891, 
PRICE OF SUBSCRIPTION, $1.00. 














The February Number contains elegant portraits 
and sketches of the officers of the National Council 
of Women,of the Federation of Woman's Clubs, 
and of the National-American Woman Suffrage 
Association. It also contains notices of the different 
meetings of the National Council of Women in 
Washington on the 22d of February, and the com- 
plete programme of the proceedings. Other 
articles are: ‘Women in the Government Depart- 
ments of Washington” (illustrated) ; ‘The Trials of 
Bankers who receive Deposits from Women’; 
“Hints to Women who are Tenorant of Business”; 
“The Higher Education of Women in Europe”; 
‘Love Affairs of some English Authoresses”; “Miss 
Anthony’s Statue”; ““‘What Constitutes Good Re- 
porting” ; ‘The First Expert Type-writer Operator” ; 
‘Sister Dilly’s Bonnet” (a story), and many other 
articles of great interest. 

The April Number will contain Official 
Reports of the papers read at the National 
Council of Women, with fine portraits of 
many of the leading women present, 

Orders will be received for these two Numbers at 
Albaugh’s Opera House, Washington, during the 
convention, or at Offices of Publication, 


38 Park Row, New York. 





Whittier Souvenir Spoon 


(Patent applied for), 


We have originated and are introducing a Sou- 
venir Spoon designed in honor of America’s greatest 
living poet, 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 


representing respectively Mr. Whittier’s head in 
relief, his Amesbury home, and “The Captain’s 
Well,” made famous by an incident of a century 
ago in one of his recent poems. Each Spoon will 
bear Mr. Whittier’s autograph in fac simile. They 
are made in sterling silver only, of good weight. 
We feel sure that it will meet the approval of his 
many friends throughout the nation. We append 
the following letter from Mr. Whittier: 

‘ DANVERS, 121TH Mo., 22, 1890. 
DEA FRIEND :-— 


I am pleased with the idea of the spoon, and 
h I shall 


hope it will please my friends generally. 
speak for four of them. I am truly thy friend, 
Joun G. WHITTIER. 


They will be sold singly or in sets, as follows: 


Tem SPOONS. «0... ceceeccevencccccees $2.00 
exenee tele DOW] «00 ceee coer 
* se cold bowl... 
The price of spoon having head in relief will be 
$1.00 extra, sent prepaid on receipt of price to any 
address. For five cents additional we will ensure 
safe delivery. Address, 


H. G. HUDSON, Amesbury, Mass. 
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ISHMAEL. 


BY EDWARD FLORENCE. 











| A word to Boston from the grave of 
Wendell Phillips. | 


He sleeps not in your thankless ground, 
That lordly guest; 

His bones a greener grave have found,— 
A kinder rest. 


*T was here at last he found more deep, 
Serene repose, 

Where all around with bluer sweep, 
The sky-stream flows. 


He for whose fame you grudge the stone, 
Refuse the tear, 

Harbored one sleepless care alone, 
Felt but one fear: 


Feared he should leave some hope forlorn 
To die disowned,— 

Some scapegoat of the common scorn 
Unchampioned. 


Perhaps (though not of earth or time), 
Still, as before, 

His soul starts up at every crime 
Against his poor. 


If he should loose his wrath, long stored, 
And, for their sake, 

Reach down the handle ef his sword, 
What hand could take’? 


Boston to Milton’s hill shall yet 
Her footsteps turn, 

Begging this outlawed earth to set 
In her best urn. 


So with her noblest Florence dealt— 
Condemned, out-thrust; 
So Florence to Ravenna knelt 
For Daate’s dust. 


But fear not to what future’s verge 
Your planet flies,— 

What constellations draw and urge 
Through vaster skies; 


To pierce that past of infamy, 
Thy night of shame, 

One star shall still avail for thee! 
Hold fast his fame. 


~~ 
eo? 


DESTINY. 


WHITTIER. 





BY J. G. 





We shape ourselves the joy or fear 
Of which the coming life is made, 
And fill our future atmosphere 
With sunshine or with shade. 
The tissues of the life to be 
We weave with colors all our own, 
And in the field of destiny 
We reap as we have sown. 





o-—————— 
WISHING. 


“I wish I had an eagle's sight!" 
Said Johnnie with a radiant look, 
As all sat round the evening light, 
Each occupied with work or book— 
“Then on far Eiffel tow: r I'd stand, 
And view the wonders of each land.” 


“But you've no ship to cross the sea!” 
Cried little May in quick reply, 
“And if you had—how sick you'd be! 
I'd take the eagle’s wings and fly — 
Then on and on, o'er hill and plain, 
Right round the world and home again.” 


“Pshaw! eyes and wings!’ sneered sturdy Dan; 
“I'd choose, if I a choice could make, 
A lion’s strength.” ‘And I,” said Nan, 
“The lily’s breath and beauty take.’ 
Then sweet-toothed Nell piped, ‘hor my 
part, 
Give me, from bees, the honey art.’ 


Wishing ran wild. We all were gay. 
Mother sat sewing, weary-faced ; 
Small time had she for books or play, 
So many stitches must be placed. 
Old pussy stretched, lazy and fat, 

Close at her feet upon the mat. 


“Mother!” called Dan, “ ’tis your turn now! 
What would you take, had you the chance ’" 
She pushed the glasses up her brow 
And gave us all a kindly glance: 
“Well, if I could, and 'twas no crime, 
I'd take,” she said, ‘the cat's spare time.” 
—Boston Transcript. 





OROWS AND BLAOKBIRDS. 


BY MRS. ELIZA SPROAT TURNER. 


Once upon a time a crow and a black- 
bird stood on a_ fence-rail, conversing. 
They stood, but that was their way of 
sitting, for they were quite at their ease. 
The blackbird looked gratefully up to the 
large relation who spoke to him so kindly. 
The crow, who-wears his dress-coat every 
day, and couldn’t be made more dignified, 
even with spectacles, spoke as follows: 

“You blackbirds are doubtless aware 
that we look upon you with tender admira- 
tion; in fact, some have gone so far as to 
consider the blackbird heaven's first, best 
gift to the crow.” 

“First, best gift—how pretty!” said the 
blackbird; and he straightway made it 
into a little song. 

“That’s right,’’ said the crow; “I am 
pleased with you; we don’t sing ourselves, 
because—becaw—caw—” here he set his 
head on one side, and stopped to ponder. 

“Because you can't?” suggested the 
blackbird, respectfully. 

**Not at all,” said the crow; ‘‘it’s becaw 
—in fact, it’s a question of spheres. Our 
sphere, you observe, is the world; for in- 
stance, we see to the weather, and preside 
over corn-plantings, and hold conventions, 
and continually prepare new theorems con- 
cerning that still unfathomed mystery— 
But why oppress with these ponderous 
themes a little simple songster?”’ 

‘“*But you would perhaps explain,”’ said 
the blackbird, with deference. 


this and preceding ages: why men, when 
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| how he balances! 








| influence. 
“T refer to the question—the yuestion of 


they have prepared us a field of cora, end 


by stretching unmeaniog lines across it, 
and even erect strange beings with spread- 
ing arms in the midst? These things do 
not help us; on the contrary, they are un- 
pleasantly bewildering. Why, then? I 
never shall rest until I find out why.” 

‘*That comes of your logical mind,” said 
the blackbird. 

‘IT am pleased with you,” said the crow ; 
and getting down from the fence, he 
stepped about on the ground in a highly 
superior manner. 

“How distinguished!” 
blackbird. ‘And we, sir?” 

“You? Oh—haw. We do all these 
things, and you sing to us while we are 
doing them. You've no idea how inspir- 
ing it is to us, when we are engaged in 
these important matters, to know that 
you are sympathizing at a distance, suit- 
ing your nice little tunes to all our changes, 
and setting, so to speak, our lives to music. 
Haw!” 

“Oh, how sweet!” said the blackbird, 
beginning at once to whistleit. ‘But sup- 
pose,” he suggested, ‘‘just suppose, you 
know, that some of us didn’t like singing, 
or wished to try those other ways of liv- 
ing?” 

“That woaldn’t do at all,” said the crow, 
coming back. ‘You must be fond of sing- 
ing. A crow without a blackbird to amel- 
iorate him?” It might subvert the unities. 
“Haw!” 

‘Still, if we should,” said the blackbird, 
with timid persistence. 

“Then,” said the crow, severely, ‘‘you 
would lose your influence ;” and again he 
got down from the fence, and stepped 
about. 

‘*Dear, dear,” said the little one, trem- 
bling, “I’ll never do it. Please, sir, what 
is influence?” 

‘Influence, my child, is that beautiful— 
haw! that indescribable—caw! In short, 
it means, that if you only take pains to 
find out what we like todo, youcan alm»st 
always soothe us intodoing it. But what- 
ever you may think of our doings, always 
remember that our high-toned natures caa- 
not brook censure, and that the only way 
to preserve your influence is to meet us 
with a song.” 

“Pll try to remember,” the blackbird 
said; and they parted. 

The next day, Jack and Jenny Black- 
bird were happy, feeiing their very first 
brood. « 

‘*There’s a shoulder for you!”’ said Jen- 
ny. “Sweet, sweet, spread out your 
wings! I think they'll fly by to-morrow.”’ 

“IT consider this a really remarkable 
mouth,” said Jacky, dropping a worm in 
it. “I don't see why, with our social ad- 
vantages, we couldn’t train them to be 
almost equal to crows. I’m sure our cousin 
will visit us. And he says, if we want to 
keep on good terms, we must always meet 
him with a song, and be constantly careful 
not to lose our influence.” 

‘*‘What’s that?” said Jenny. ‘Do see 
He'll certainly fly by 


thought the 


to-morrow.” 

“IT don’t know exactly; but we keep it 
by letting them have their own way, and 
especially by singing; and if we lose it, 
they’ll be sure to despise us.” 

**You don’t say so!” saidJenny. ‘*That 
we couldn't endure. Ah, heaven above, 
what's this?” 

Forsomething suddenly swooped down 
into the nest and carried off the fledgling 
in its talons. 

“Oh, cousin,” cried Jacky, ‘‘you’ve 
made a mistake—you’ve got our eldest 
child!” 

‘*Yes, I’m quite fond of them,” said the 
large cousin affably. ‘‘Whata nice little 
pair you are! But why don’t you sing? 
As I told you, we always expect to be met 
with a song.” 

“But you’ve got our child!” screamed 
Jenny. ‘‘Oh, you’re hurting him!” 

**T won't hurt him more than I must,” 
said the crow, considerately. ‘But, par- 
don me if I notice—haw! an absence of 
that serene cheerfulness which ought to 
be a distinguishing blackbird trait. What 
—still no music? 
pect” — 

“Let us try our influence,” gaspéd 
Jacky ; ‘perhaps it may soften him.” And 
they began to sing a wavering song.! 

“How improving that is!” said the 
crow, with a claw suspended. ‘Really, 
there was one instant when [ felt so ex- 
alted that I was on the point of putting 
the morsel back in the nest. If it hadn't 
been quite so juicy! However, maybe I 
won’t come back for more.” 

“Still let us sing,” said the parents, “‘if 
we lose our influence he will eat them all.” 
And while he was picking the little bones, 
they sang until their voices failed with 
anguish. 

Soon their large cousin left, but next 
day he returned. 

“I regret,’ he remarked, “that you 
failed to bring me more fully under your 
A little more would have done 
it. But I feel assured that the sight of so 
much patience and humility will have an 





} 


Then I begin to sus- | 





indirectly exalting effect on my nature.’’ 
And he clawed out another birdling. 

‘Oh, cousin, don’t!” cried the parents, 
no longer singing. ‘Don’t take our chil- 
dren! don't make us so unhappy !” 

‘There is something quite amiss here,” 
said the crow with displeasure. ‘‘Black- 
birds wailing and expostulating — pro- 
claiming themselves unhappy in their re- 
lations with us? Why, that isas much as 
to say that we do wrong! And how im- 
politic in them to scream away the sweet- 
ness of that voice which is their only 
charm! I declare they look so dowdy 
with their wings all drooping, that I feel 
no compunction at all in inconveniencing 
such creatures.”” And he tweaked the sec- 
ond head with added gusto. 

“Cruel, cruel!” cried Jacky. 

‘‘Wretch and robber!” screamed Jenny, 
and they flew to and fro, and pecked him 
with their beaks. 

‘Oh, very well,” said the crow, retiring 
with his dinner. “If you step from your 
sphere, and attempt to fight your own 
battles, you may take the consequences. 
Look out for me for to-morrow.” 

But between that day and the morrow 
another thing happened. The parent birds, 
grown reckless, abandoned music, and 
took to holding conventions. Far and 
near were heard the flutter of wings, and 
the sound of blackbirds’ voices, not prac- 
tising tunes, but joining in eager discus- 
sion and lamentation. 

“Strange,” said the crow, “‘that these 
creatures will make themselves so unpleas- 
ing to us! If there’s anything in this 


world that I find offensive to my finer feel- 


ings, it’s a blackbird convention. When 
blackbirds so far forget themselves, they 
must expect that crows will give them 
trouble; and he started to get his third 
dinner. 

But, lo and behold! the nest was already 
surrounded by friends and relations, who 
swarmed about him, and with untuneful 
cries and ungentle beaks convinced him of 
his error. 

“I knew what would happen,” said the 
crow, as he sailed away dishevelled and 
dinnerless ; ‘‘you have disgusted me; now 
you have lost your influence forever!” 

Moral: But they saved their other 
three children. 

Critic, scathingly.—‘*And that’s what a 
woman calls logic! Let her invent an il- 
lustration, name it a conclusion, and wield 
it as a moral, she’ll get along very well; 
but, in point of fact, who ever saw a crow 
devour a blackbird?” 

Author, placidly.—‘‘I.” 


++ 
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VERMONT ANNUAL MEETING. 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 

The seventh annual meeting of the Ver- 
mont W.S. A. was addressed wholly by 
Vermonters, and in a most creditable man- 
ner. 

The Convention was called to order on 
Thursday evening, Jan. 29, by the presi- 
dent, Mr. Chase of West Concord. Not- 
withstanding unfavorable weather, a re- 
spectable audience assembled. Possibly 








| this was in part because the Congregational 





pastor had attempted to kill the meeting | 
by preaching at Thanksgiving an anti- | 


suffrage sermon, thereby provoking dis- 
cussion in the local paper, the editor of 
which is a true friend of the cause. This, 
with references by other papers to ‘‘hens 
crowing,” etc., advertised the meeting 
thoroughly, and aroused interest. 

The devotional exercises were conducted 
by Rev. L. Dodd, the M. E. pastor, a 
stanch suffragist. The words of welcome, 
by Mrs. C. E. Smith, were intended to 
show that our cause rested upon the Bible 
as its foundation. 

The president responded, reviewing the 
work, and some of the opposing argu- 
ments. He introduced the secretary, Miss 
Laura Moore, of Barnet, mentioning how 
much the cause in Vermont owed to her 
efforts. 

Miss Moore was greeted with applause, 
which frequently broke out during her in- 
teresting report. 
dent was the first person in Vermont to 
move for woman suffrage, by introducing 
a bill in the Legislature to give women 











was re-elected president, Miss Laura Moore | me.” An ample supply of literature has 


secretary, Mrs. A. D. Chandler treasurer, 
Mr. A. W. Wyman auditor. Twelve vice- 
presidents were chosen, also a local com- 
mittee for each town, and a finance com- 
mittee of three, viz.: Miss Laura Moore, 
Mrs. G. E. Davidson, and Mra. C. E. 
Smith. 

Mrs. E. M. Durmell, of Glover, gave an 
interesting account of the light in which 
the ancients regarded women. 

In the afternoon the devotional exer- 


clses were led by Mrs. E. J. Nelson, of St. | 


Johnsbury. Mrs. A. M. W. Chase read a 
logical paper, which ought to be heard by 
every opponent. This was followed by a 
carefully prepared address by L. F. Wilbur, 
a Burlington lawyer, who showed conclu- 
sively that there is no reason against wom- 
an as a voter which could not be urged 
with equal force against aman. A paper 
dealing with the temperance aspect of the 
question, prepared by Mrs. E. J. Colby, 
was read by Mrs. L. Dodd. A question- 
box, conducted by the secretary, was in- 
teresting, and dealt with nearly every con- 
ceivable objection, so as to abolish it for- 
ever for the candid hearer. 

In the evening there were resolutions, 
singing, and a recitation by Miss Zilla E. 
Stiles, who did herself great credit. Hon. 
Henry Ballard, of Burlington, then spoke. 
It was a privilege to listen to this master- 
ful champion of the cause espoused in his 
boyhood. Cool, calm, and convincing, he 
speaks with a clear head and true heart, 
broad knowledge, and just judgment. 
Long may such men be spared to our 
State! The well filled house listened with 
close attention for two hours, and he car- 
ried his hearers with him. We closed our 
seventh meeting, pronouncing ita success, 
and append our resolutions: 

Whereas the Vermont Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation believes the Gospel of Jesus Christ, as 
summarized by His first and second great com- 
mandments and interpreted by the golden rule, 
applies to men and women alike, therefore 

Resolved: 1. That the best government is a 
government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people. Women are people. 

2. That since women constitute two-thirds of 
our courches, and less than one-fifth of our 
criminals, we believe the ballot would be safe in 
their hands. ‘Therefore intelligent, faw-abiding 
Vermont women should no longer be classed 
with criminals, idiots and paupers. 

3. That full woman suffrage in Wyoming, 
municipal woman suffrage in Kansas, and 
school suffrage for women in twenty-two States 
give assurance that Vermont women will soon be 
given the right of suffrage on the same terms as 
are now accorded to Vermont men.? 

4. That for the unprecedented progress the 
cause of wowan’s enfranchisement has made 
during the past year we thank God and take 
courage. 

5. That it is our unwavering conviction that 
women should be everywhere recognized as the 
political equals of men. ‘That it is woman's 
privilege to demand, and man’s duty to grant to 
her, political rights equal to his own. 

6. That as our State University is co-educa- 
tional, women should be represented on the 
board of regents. 

7. That taxation without representation is 
tyranny. Women are taxed. We are therefore 
grateful to the gentlemen in the Vermont House 
of Representatives who defended and voted for 
the bill to secure to women who are taxed the 
right to vote in town meeting, also to the Sena- 
tors who voted to incorporate our association. 

8. That we tender grateful thanks to the Ver- 
mont Methodist Conference for its kindly en- 





dorsement of the work of the Vermont Woman | 


Suffrage Association; and heartily reciprocate 
the fraternal spirit thereby manifested. 

9. That we tender thanks to the newspapers of 
Vermont which have opened their columns 
for discussion of the principles of equal rights; 
especially to those who have endorsed this prin- 
ciple editorially. 

10. That thanks be tendered the citizens of 


| Lyndonville for their generous hospitality,—to | 


She said that the presi- | 


school suffrage, which, although cham- | 
| pioned by that fearless advocate, Hon. 
Henry Ballard, of Burlington, was hooted | 


down. 


You already know much that was con- | 


tained in the secretary’s report—the fate 
of the municipal suffrage bill at the last 
session of the Legislature. It was lost by 
a majority of fourteen in the House. In 


view of the small adverse majority, we | 
shall feel encouraged to continue petition- | 


ing, notwithstanding the fact that we are 
accused of causing great expense to the 


State for the valuable time we consume in | 


the Legislature. We consider that we are 
getting this right much cheaper than the 
men did, and the Legislature can reduce 
the expense by ceasing to withhold our 
just due. 

The first part of the Friday morning ses- 
sion was taken up with report of the treas- 
urer and the election of officers. Mr. Chase 


the Journal for its free advertising of this con- 
vention; to the officers of the M. E. Church for 
the use of their place of worship; to the singers 
for inspiring music, and to all who have helped 
to make this seventh annual meeting a delight. 


Lyndonville, Vt. C. E. SMITH. 
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NEW YORK WORKMEN FOR WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE, 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Central Labor Union, which con- 
sists of delegates from nearly every trade 
union in New York, representing eighty 
thousand members, without one dissenting 
voice has adopted and endorsed a bill to 
confer suffrage on all self-supporting wom- 
en in the State. 
world, that the organized workmen of this 
metropolis stand by their sisters, and de- 


been sent him, and that bit of wrapping 
paper may have started a work which will 
result in making hundreds of converts. 


++ 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

WENDELL PHILLIPS, THE AGITATOR. By 
Carlos Martyn. With an appendix con- 
taining ‘*The Lost Arts,” ‘*Daniel O’Con- 
nell,’”’ and ‘*The Scholar in a Republic.” 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 1890. 
Price $1.50. 


This title does uot do full justice to the 
book. It is not alone Wendell Phillips 
himself, the pure, cultivated, philanthro .. 
high-minded, many sided man of genius, 
who is portrayed in this admirable biog- 
raphy, which traces his life from the cra- 
dle to the grave in a most intelligent, sym- 
pathetic, and appreciative spirit. Where 
every fact is important and every sentence 
significant, we quote one brief passage, 
almost at random, because it is so illustra- 
tive of the attitude of Phillips toward 
women. For how cou'd the son of such 
a mother as his be other than an advo- 
cate of the enfranchisement of women? 

‘In the lecture season of 1867-68 Mr. 
Phillips addressed the Lyceum at Glou- 
cester, Mass., and returning home by the 
cars the next morning fell in with a lady 
who got upon the train at a way station. 
She was a Southern refugee, who had been 
suddenly reduced from affluence to poverty, 
and was supporting her fatherless chil- 
dren by giving an occasional lecture be- 
fore acountry audience. It was a struggle, 
for the field was full, and she was almost 
unknown and friendless; but with a brave 
heart she worked on, never asking aid of 
any society or individual. Mr. Phillips 
saw her get upon the car and asked her to 
sit beside him. It was a winter day and 
she was thinly clad, shivering from the 
exposure of a long ride in the cold morn- 
ing. Observing this Mr. Phillips asked: 

** ‘Where did you speak last night?’ 

“She told him it was a town about ten 
miles from a railway. 

‘***And—I wouldn’t be impertinent,— 
how niuch did they py you?’ 

‘***Five dollars and the fare to and from 
Boston.’ 

‘+ ‘Five dollars !’ he exclaimed, ‘why, I al- 
ways get one or two hundred; and your 
lecture must be worth more than mine,— 
you give facts, I only opinions.’ 

‘**Small as itis, I am very glad to get it, 
Mr. Phillips,’ answered the lady. ‘I would 
talk at that rate every night during the 
winter.’ 

‘*He sat for a moment in silence; then he 
put his hand into his pecket, drew out a 
roll of bank-notes, and said, in a hesitating 
way: 

***I don’t want to give offence, but you 
know I preach that a woman is entitled to 
the same as a man if she does the same 
work. Now, my price is one or two hun- 
dred dollars; and if you will let me divide 
itjwith you, I shall not have had any more 
than you, and the thing will be even.’ 

“The lady at first refused, but after a lit- 
tle gentle urging, she put the bank-notes 
into her purse. At the end of her journey, 
she counted the roll and found that it con- 
tained one hundred dollars. It may adda 
point to this incident to say (what is the 
truth) that the lady was a piece of Jeffer- 
son Davis.” 

Perhaps the above incident may help to 
explain why, after Mr. Phillips’ death, his 
supposed large property barely sufficed to 
pay his debts, leaving to his friends the 
privilege (for so they esteemed it) of pro- 
viding his widow (unknown to her) with 
the means of support until she too died. 

H. B. B. 


PERICLES AND THE GOLDEN AGE OF 
ATHENS By Evelyn Abbott, M.A. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 1890. Price $1.50. 


[t was the fortune of Pericles to be the 
leader of Athens in the zenith of its pros- 
perity, and to struggle bravely but unsuc- 
cessfully to save her from decline. He 
was largely responsible for the terrible 
Peloponnesian War, the results of which 
were fatal to the Athenian supremacy. 
The feud with Sparta made a Pan-Hellenic 
union thenceforth foreverimpossible. With 
these two leading cities united, the rights 
of the smaller cities would have been safe, 
and Grecian civilization might have given 
the world a democratic ideal. But when 
he died, as a result of his policy there was 
no alternative but war between them and 





| conquest in the West. His successors held 


| fell upon Athens. 
Let it go forth to the | 


mand the same freedom and justice for | 


women that they themselves enjoy. 
HAMILTON WILLCOX. 
New York, Feb. 15, 1891. 
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A STRAY BIT OF PAPER. 





Equal rights sentiment is sometimes 
spread in strange ways. Even a bit of 
wrapping paper may be a messenger. A 
minister writes from Texas: ‘To-day I 
purchased a package of envelopes, and 


when unwrapping them noticed the pic- | 


ture of Mrs. Mary H. Hunt on the wrap- The preface says correctly that the New 


per, which I find to be the front leaf of 
the Woman's CoLuMN. I have just now 
read both pages, and my interest in the 
cause you espouse has for the first time 
been ‘enthused.’ On the second page I see 
the plan of work for the new year by Lucy 
Stone. Among other things, she advocates 
the enlisting of the churches in the work; 
and so now, before laying this stray leaf 
aside, I will volunteer to circulate among 
my people (Baptist) at my appointments, 
all literature you may be pleased to send 


him accountable for the miseries which 
All the changes he in- 
troduced were for the worst. But, though 
Greece hated him, the world is his debtor. 
Temples and statues, poets and philoso- 
phers owed their existence to his gener- 
ous patronage. Well does his biographer 
affirm that ‘‘a life so unruffled by the 
storms of State, so spotless amid the 


| temptations of unbounded power, may be 
| ealled in its truest sense Olympian and 


| 





divine.” H. B. B. 


ROMANCE: being tales of the New York 
Story Club, February, 1891. Vol. I.,No.1. 
Paper, 25 cents. C. A. Watson, N. Y. 
Twenty-one short stories by different 

authors, all of them full of wild advent- 

ure, some shocking, some pathetic, some 
ghastly, some thrilling, all sensational. 


York Story Club has no hope of reforming 
the world nor any desire to reform. The 
stories justify the announcement. But 
they are readable. H. B. B. 
A LITERARY MANUAL OF FOREIGN QUO- 
TATIONS, ancient and modern, with illus- 
trations and explanatory notes. Com- 
piled by John Devoe Belton. New York 
and London: @G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
1891. Price $1.50. 
This manual differs from preceding 
works of its class in limiting itself to quo- 
tations from Latin and other languages of 
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Continental Europe which have been re- 
ferred to by modern writers, omitting legal | 
maxims altogether. These are accompa- 
nied by extracts from the modern authors 
by whom they are used. The proper 
applications of the quotations are thus | 

shown and the ‘llustrations are often them- 
selves highly entertaining and interesting. 
The manual has four indexes—lItalian, Ger- | 
man, French and Latin. H.BB 


NEw YEAR'S PEACE AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Ernest Warburton Shurtleff. Illus- | 
trated. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 


A few sweet and graceful poems, with | 
lovely illustrations and dainty type and 
cover. Here is oneof them: 


"TWAS VIOLET-TIME. 
*T was violet-time when he and she 
Went roaming the meadows wide and free. 
A happy lad and lass were they,— 
Their hearts, their hopes, their voices gay ,— 
She seventeen—he twenty-three. 


The skies were calm as a sleeping sea, 
And the hills and streams and the mossy lea 
A part of the wooing seemed to be— 

Twas violet-time. 
Years fled, and weak and old grew he; 
His form was bent like a snow-bowed tree, 
His hair was white, and hers was gray, 
But their hearts were voung asa morn in May, 
And in their souls—sweet mystery— 


"Twas violet-time. H. B. B. 
CABIN AND PLANTATION SONGS. As sung | 
by the Hampton Students. New York | 


and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1891. Paper. Price 50 cents. 


More than eighty songs and hymns are 
here set to music; songs Negro, Indian, 
Turkish, Chinese and Hawaiian. One rea- 
son for publishing this slave music is that 
it is passing away. The freedmen despise 
it asa vestige of slavery. Its origin was 
thus explained by an old ‘‘Aunty”: 
‘‘When Massa Jesus He walk the earth, | 
when he feel tired He sit a restin’ on 
Jacob’s well and make up these yer spiri- 
tooals for His people.” In this collection 
the old favorites are included, and many 


been added by students from various parts 
of the South. The result is a collection of 
unequalled variety and merit. H.B B. 


A CounTRY Boy's CENTENNIAL AND LIT- 
TLE Buttons. By S. McAllister Osborne. 
With illustrations. New York: Belford 
Company. Quarto, 1890. Price $1. 
This book contains the delightful narra- 

tives of a country boy’s adventures on the 

holiday in New York City, and of Little 

Buttons, the bell boy, who secured a moth- 

er, sister, home and friends by being al- 


ways a brave and gentle little man. 
H. B. B. 


*? 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For the Woman’s.Journal. 
THE BROWNIES IN GRANDMA'S KITCHEN. 


BY E. L. 


Jack and Bessie were called ‘‘the Brown- 
ies” by every one in the neighborhood. 

Their papa’s name was Brown. They 
had beautiful dark brown eyes and long 
lashes, just the color of their pretty brown 
curls, and Mamma Brown always sent 
them out to play in brown linen frocks; so 
they were really little Brownies. 

‘‘Let’s go and see grandma,” said Jack | 
to Bessie one day. 

‘All right,” said Bessie. 

Grandma lived in the very next house, so | 
they crawled through the hole in the fence, 
close by the gooseberry-bush. 

Bessie brushed the dust from their dress- | 
es with her hands, then away they trotted 
up the garden-path, past the grape-arbor 
to the old shed-door. They got them a 
drink at the pump, and then peeped in at 
the wood-pile, but grandma was not there, | 
nor could they find her in the kitchen. 

Grandma’s kitchen was ina very unusval 
state. There was the baking on the table, | 
just as it had been taken out of the oven. 
Her cooking-dishes were piled in the sink, 
unwashed; even her kitchen-apron was | 
carelessly thrown across 2 chair. 

‘‘Dear me!” cried Bessie, looking about 
her. Jack rather liked the looks of things. 
‘Doesn't that gingerbread smell good?” he 
said; ‘‘let’s find grandma, and ask her to 
give us a piece.” 

They went through the house calling 
“Grandma! grandma!” but no grandma 
answered, as she usually did, with, ‘Well, 
dears?” and soon they came back to the 
kitchen. 

‘*Let’s break a piece off!” said Jack. 

“No,” said Bessie; **’*twoulin’t be nice 
to do that;” then, seeing Jack’s look of 
disappointment, she added, ‘‘but we might 
do grandma’s work for her, and earn a 
piece. I guess it will be all right if we 
Only earn it.” 

Jack brightened, and looking about him, 
said, ‘You fix up here, Bess, and I'll look 
on—and then we'll eat gingerbread.” 

Bessie stopped in the act of trying on 
grandma’s apron, and said, severely, ‘‘No, 
Jack Brown, you can’t have gingerbread 
if you don’t work too, and we mustn’t take 
but one piece, then.” 

‘*What can I do?” 

‘Put away the pies and cookies and 
everything else, while J wash the dishes,”’ 
she answered. ‘Oh dear, there isn’t any 
hot water! Well, [ don't s’pose it will | 
matter for just cooking dishes. I’ll wash | 
"em in cold water.” So saying, she filled | 
& basin with cold water without spilling | 
very much of it. 








| back for another. 


the other shelves were out of reach. 


THE WOMAN'S 


Jack, in the sensation, had corted a pie 
into the pantry. Not seeing any place to 
put it, he held it irresolutely for a moment, 
and then let it down into the open flour- 
barrel. 

“That's a good place,” he said, going 
The pies were put on 
top of each other until all six were in the 
barrel; then, with a great deal of trouble, 
he put the cover on. 

‘*What shall I do with the bread?” he 
asked. 

“I don’t know,” said Bessie, ‘‘I guess 
I am too little to wash dishes. They won't 
wash. I'll put away the bread.” 

Jack and Bessie each took a loaf and 
went into the pantry with it. The lower 
shelf was filled with jars and boxes, and 


“This bread must be put away,” said 
Bessie. ‘‘Let’s see if we can find a place in 
the sitting-room.” 


There seemed to be no place there, so 
they went through into grandma’s best | 
| bedroom. ° 
Bessie opened the top drawer in the bu- 


reau. ‘'Here’s an ex’lent place,” she said, 


| **we can put ‘em in here ‘long with grand. | 
| ma’s caps an’ things.” 


‘‘Now, we've earned the gingerbread!” 
| eried Jack, rushing back to the kitchen. 

“Only one piece, Jack, only one piece!” 
said Bessie. 

But it was a large piece, and so was 
Bessie’s share. 

After it was eaten, Jack asked, 
we have some more?” 

“No,” said Bessi», 
things, we must earn ’em.” 


They went home through the hole in the | 


fence. An hour afterward, grandma called 
to them, saying: ‘‘Brownies! Brownies! 


while I was over to Johnson’s, taking care 
of poor, sick Jennie? Brownies, you have 
been eating my gingerbread.” 

‘*We earned it first,” said Bessie. ‘We 
did all your work for you,”’—forgetting 
the dishes. 

“Oh,” said grandma, ‘‘You did?” 

“The gingerbread was very nice,” said 
Jack. 

Grandma went back into the house, but 
mamma heard of it, and told them that 
they must never do it again. 

‘*Well, we earned the gingerbread any- 
how,” said Bessie. 

“Don’t you s’pose you could make 
some?” asked Jack. 

“*T don’t know,” answered Bessie, doubt- 
fully. 





HUMOROUS. 


fn tmnge 4 Inexperienced Sportsman 
(to keeper, whom he has shot)—Look here, 
don't you yell so much. 
fault. 


Friend of Janitor—Why don’t you make 
the little beggars quit sliding down the | 
panisters? Janitor —Not for the world | 
would I stop them. They save me the | 
| thrubble of polishing the brass railing. 


Little Mabel described graphically her 
| sensation on striking a dimpled elbow on 
| the bed-carving: ‘‘Oh, my!’’ she sighed, | 


‘‘mamma, I’ve struck my arm just where | 
| it makes stars in my fingers!”—Babyhood, | 


The Utica Herald has found a small boy 
who speaks up for his sex and defines a 
bachelor. 
tle scion, a bachelor is ‘ta man who hasn’t 
got no wife, and doesn’t want no wife, and 
can’t get no wife.” 


‘‘What have you against Gray? Every- 
body says he’s a good fellow.” ‘That 
may be, but for all that he’s a mercenary | 
wretch. ‘ss **Mercenary ?” 


dollars | owed him. You can’t respect a 
man like that, now, can you?” 


Ernest Rénan once had occasion to tele- | 


graph across the British Channel the sub- | 
ject of a proposed lecture in Westminster | 
Abbey. ‘The subject, as stated by him, 


was “The Influence of Rome on the | 


Formation of Christianity.” It was pub- 
lished in England as **The Influence of 
Rum on the Digestion of Humanity.” 
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EVERYBODY KNOWS 


That at this season the blood is filled with | 
impurities, the accumulation of months of | 
close confinement in poorly ventilated | 
stores, worksheps, and tenements. All” 
these impurities and every trace of scrof- 
ula, salt rheum, or other diseases may be 
expelled by taking Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
the best blood purifier ever produced. It 
isthe only medicine of which ‘‘100 doses 
one dollar” is true. 





Wives! Sons! 
We will send you for three months Farm -Pou.Ltry, 
the best poultry iy r, if res send us ten names of 


p rsons who keep hens, (few or many), also 25 cents 
‘or one pack of Sheridan’s Condition ower, 


JULT RY, P20" 


ets. if you cL iG7 this M- 
povr ge eel, je toa. 
Sample copy free. 1‘ Ss. Juateont Go, LAy Mass. 

gTHING ON 

WILL 


LAy 
NS Ns 

ERIDA 
sade — 
small. an @ | 
Highly o Gnotenth cent a a ry r hen. } 
less t ne-tenth if yo Ss. gan’ get it Sites a ve = 

pack, ve can 

17 yt rw Poultry die. Five $t free. Send stam’ | 
new Fi ae Atta ce Be. free with $1.00 | 
orders or more. HNSON & CO., Boston, Masa | 


COURR AL : 


“Can’t 


‘“we mustn’t steal | 


| 
what have you been doing in my kitchen | 
| 
| 
| 


It wasn’t your | 


According to this observant lit- | 


‘Yes, mercen- | 
| ary. He actually asked me for the five 


4th “ two large rooms, 
| “ 8 


JAMES PYLES 





PEARLINE 


WASHING 


COMPOUND 
THE GREAT INVENTION 
for Savine Tou & Expense 
Wirnour /wouar To Tue 
Texrune Coton On Hanos 


NEW YORK. | 














talk, too. 





as Pearline,” 


‘ of Pearline. 


«: 
. 


or ‘as 
/ It isn’t true, but it shows what hethinks 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1891. 


‘The Success 
of the Original 


supports the imitations and there’s 
a crowd of them hanging to Pearl- 
ine. It saves work for them, as it 
does for everybody. Itsaves them 


It’s the one cry of the 


peddler that hisi imitation is **the same 


good as Pearline.’ 


He knows that Pearline 


is the standard—the very best for its 


| y purpose. So does everybody wh. 
| 1 - has used it. 
| 6eaxy Beware of the basket gang—be sure 
| , you get Pearline. Get it from your 
| Are grocer—and send back any imita- 
| tion he may send you. 

Z Pearline is never peddled, and 

= is manufactured only by 
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JAMES PYLE, New York, 








DR. DAM’S 


Vegetable Remedy 


Is sold under the following 
| 


WARRANT: 


| If you give our medicine a fair trial 
and are not 


CURED OR BENEFITED 


by its use, 


WE WILL REFUND YOUR MONEY. 


All of our agents are authorized to 
make this promise good. ONE BOTTLE 
taken regularly, according to directions, 
constitutes a FAIR TRIAL. 

Ask yourself this question: Is it not 
| SAFE to buy medicine that is sold on 
| such a BROAD AND LIBERAL CON- 
| TRACT? 
| We have published over five thousand 
certificates of CURES from persons liv- 
ing within ten miles of our office. In 
the history of all medicines ever com- 
pounded, such a successful record has 
never been attained before. 

Price, $1.00 per bottle; sent, EX- 
PRESS PAID to any part of the United 
States. 

Dr. Dam may be consulted FREE OF 
CHARGE, ai 405 Columbus Avenue, 
| any day except Friday. Monday and 
Saturday evenings from 6 to 8; and 
| Sunday from 10 A.M. to 12 M. Ad- 
dress all orders to Dam’s Remedy Co., 
405 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 








| Twenty-Eight Pages for Five Cents. 


WYOMINC, 


The True ( ause and Splendid Pruite ot Woman 
Suffrage There 


Correcting Errors of Prof. James Bryce and Horace 
Plunkett, and Supplying Omissions in Mrs. Stanton 
and Mrs. Gage’s History of Woman Suffrage, and in 
Bancroft’s History of Wyoming, with much informa- 
tion about the Woman Suffrage State. 

By HAMILTON WILLCOX, M.S8., LL. B., 

Author of “Freedom's Conquests: the Grest Spread of 

Woman Suffrage,” *Debater’s Guide for Suffragists.” 

&c. Price 5 ceais (less than cost). lg na a author, 

54 William Street, New York 


ALL FAT. PEOPLE ¢ 


can safely Reduce Weight and Cure Corpulency 





| permanently by taking TRILENE TABLETS 


Regd.) for a few weeks. They are small, agreeable, 
harmless, and never fail to IMPROVE both HEALTH 
and FIGURE without Change of Diet. An English 
Countess writes :—‘‘ Your Trilene Tablets act admirably. ’— 
S nd Postal Note for 7% cents to THE TRILENE 
CO . Sole Proprietors, 824 Broadway. New York. 





NEW YORK LADIES’ GUIDE 


-—AND— 


VISITORS’ BUREAU, 


{i WEST (8th ST. 
(Formerly 24 Union 8q. and 4 East 42d St.) 
Lady Guides provided at 

The Nev anes Gust short notice. 

Visitors Shopping Orders promptly 
executed. 

Strangers met on arrival at 
Station if desired. 


“= Transient Rooms for Ladies 
3 Travelling Alone. 


Ladies’ Restaurant. 

f > -—.. Charges moderate. 
Price-List of Rooms at No. 11 W. 18th St.: 

2d floor front, 2. 4 for one, $3.0 for two. 
oe = tee, 13 —- * 

¢ ba “ and front, 130 s © * 

* large hall room, ' 0 a 

‘2, 4 

smaller Ed 1.00 . 

“6 “ “3 
REFERENCES: Rev. Edward Everett 

Boston: Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, New Yo 
Send for Circular. 
















Read what Dr. Dam’s Vegetable 
Remedy has done for others. Do not 
suffer any longer without giving it a 
trial yourself. 


KIDNEY COMPLAINT CAN BE CURED 
BY THE TIMELY USE OF 
Dr. Dam’s Vegetable Remedies. 


Read the testimony of a man who expected 
he had got to die from this disease. 


V. D. PorRTER, Dealer in Groceries and Provisions, 40 | 


Eden 8t., Chelsea, Mass. writes:— 


_taey years I ontipoes fis m Kidney Complaint, « ons 
nt a large sum of money vn docto's and medic 
otwithstandinog this I got worse, and sn ffered —~—} 

ee I was advised to try Dr, Dam’s Vegetable Med- 
cines. I am giad to say their use have given me un- 
ans benefit. I can attead to my busine:s without 





The tollowing Statement is a Fair Sample of 
Hundreds we receive every month. 


Mr. F. H. THORNDIKE, 8 Allen Street, Boston, Mass., 
says:— 


Two years ago a gentleman came into my place of 
business and told me about Dr, Dam and his Vegetable 
Remedies. Atthat ime my wife wasa Kay sufferer 
from Sick Headaches ana Dyspepsia. I had paid out 
more than $1000 fur doctors an ote gt but Pohe bad 
been growing worse for ten years. believed the 
statements made by the ge athenan ahead to, an 
thought if such cures had been made in other cases, it 
was my duty to give my wife another chance. She 
commenced using Dr. Dam’s Vegetamie Remedies, In 
six months she was COMPLETELY CURED. She 
has gained twenty-five pounds, I will cheerfully give 
my verbal statement of these facts to any one calling 
on me. 





RHEUMATISM CURED. 


MR. ALBERT W. DAvis, Wholesale Boot and Shoe 
Dealer, 119 Summer Street, Boston, Mass., says:— 


After ruffering for years with Rheumatiem, and re- 
ceiving unsuccessful treatment from the most distin- 
guished physicians in the United States, I was ful: 
cured by your Vegetabie Remedies. I was reliev 
after taking them three dsys,and in two months was 
well, and have never had a touch of it since. This is 
the first winter for three years that I have been able 
to attend to my business, 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. | 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'& 


ORIENTAL CLAM Or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER | 






moves Tan, 


BEAUTIFIES 
THE SKIN. 

No other cos- 
metic will do it. 





sure it is prop- 
erly made, Ac- 


cept no coun- 
terfeit ot simi- 


s r. L. 
said toa lady: of the haut om, (a patient As you ladtes 
will use t I recommend *Goura 3s Cream’ as the 
least 1 -' of ali the Skin Preparations. ” One 
bottle will last six months, using it every day. Also 
Poudre eye 4 removes superfluous hair wit out in- 


jary.to the s 
D T. HOPKIN 8, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Deaiers 
throughout the U. 8., Canadas and Eurepe. 
Beware of Base Imitations. 
a rest and proof of any one selling the same. 


KCENIGS J. 
LIVER Pies. “Acy"indy can take th 
PILLS 


as they are not much larger than 
BROWN & CO.’S 


WINE OF COC 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


504 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8t., Boston 


SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas: 
CoRRA BACON FosTeR. ELLA HUTCHINS STEUART. 
FOSTER & STEUART, 
Members of the Houston Cotton Exchange and 
Chamber of Commerce, 

Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
Endorsed by the leading Banks and Business Firms | 
of the State. 

145 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 
City and Suburban Property, Ranch ‘and Timber 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 

made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 





For the Relief and Cure of 


NERVE TONIC and 





lar name, The | 


$1,000 Reward for 


Liver Complaints, Bilious- | 


The best and most re- | 
liable BRAIN AND | 


stimulant. $1 a bottle. | 


| 
| Foster, Room 2, 171 Tremont Street. 
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"MEDIC: AL REGISTER. 


3WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMO Pa. 
J Spans 9th month, 9th, 1890. Thirty raKons Pa 
road St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. 
Pal college courses for both sexes, leading to an 
, Engineering, Scientific and Literary de; 
ficalth 1 location, extensive unds, bui 
machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. For 
particulars ress 
WM. H, APPLETON, Ph. D., President. 


| Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October Ist, 1891. Three 
ears’ graded course of seven months. Lectures, 
uizzes and Practical Laboratory Work offer oo 
Seetenty for the medical student. The Hospi 
of the city admit the students. For gy infor —s 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


Sarai A. Colby,M.D, Esther W. Taylor,M.D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERA 
and SP#CIAL practice. » 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 


Woman's Medical College ot Chicago, 


Term begins about the second Tuesda 
tonnes on apuienee ea. -one weeks. Ab. 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages ohn . For 
peSemeve or Annual Announcement address the 
ecretary, Prof. ye J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop Bt., Ne 

Pror M. H. BYFORD, President. 

















| COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 

Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded coarse of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Leb. 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 

For OneCourse of Lectures........++ssesese6 00 
For the Three Courses, including Matricula- 

ton and 1M AdVANCE.......cecceereseereeees 00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....+.-ssscessees 5 00 
Demonstretor’s Fee, payable but once....... 5 00 
GenSeatlen Feseccsccccccccccse sovcccccccece 30 00 

For further particulars or catalogues address 

Dr. Cc. P. . THA » Registrar. 








WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 
Winter Session | opened October ist; ending May 
1891. Three ye wae graded course. ures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu 
dents are ‘eo admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. Forsa 
nouncements and information apply to 
EMILY BLACKWELL Mt. D., DEAN 
128 Second pa. New York. 


| DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 
Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 24 and 44, 


Treating Chronic Diseases as usual, but + 
—— attention to ty CAT. ARR. 
R Diseases. 





INE and KIDNEY 
For the past four years (associated with her son, 
adeworth Tuck, M. D., of Harvard) has 
made a special study of DIABETES, being compe- 
tent to make a wgely Keleette tn of the urine. 
Dr. Tuck is largely ectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electri 
Phe hours from 9 to 4 oa 7 except Thurs- 
ys 


Of DER'S 
EFINEY) 
Bs TOOD. 















Is Superior to any other Raw Liquid 
Food or Beef Extract in the market. 


aa The nourishing and pircnaibening, ualities 
ot this Food wili Sis aes noticed in ULMON. 
ABY COMPLAINTS, first stages of CONSUMP- 
TION, DYSPEPSIA, GENERAL DEBILITY, and 
in all diseases of the bowels, especially CHOLERA 
INFANTUM 

Price 25e., 50c. and $1.00 a bottle. 

*‘Goopwin & Co. -, 38 Hanover Street, and leading 

druggists. 


RCEDER’S RAW FOOD WAFERS. 


Palatable, Nourishing and Strengthening. Each 
box is equal to 2 Teaspoonsful of our FOOu. 

These Totes are perfectly Pure, and can be taken 
without Danger by the Feeblest Person because 
they dissolve most readily. Public Singers and 
Speakers will gy oqpoesiote them for their re- 
lieving POWER i HROAT troubles. 

CHILDREN will ry them and the grown - up 
will find them a most delicious CONFECTION. 


10 CENTS A BOX. 


REFINED FOOD Co., 


468 Parker Street, ROXBURY, MASS., 
Near Huntington Avenue. 

















ANTED—Throughout New England, ladies 

and gentlemen of good social position. A 

dignified and elevating occupation. Art students 

especially adapted for this work. STREETER & 

Take ele- 
vator in Crawley’s Store. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 


(Concluded from Fourth Page.] 


| 
formed Church, Mrs. M. E. Whitmore ; the | 


Woman’s Foreign Missionary Union of | 


Friends, Hannah J. Bailey; the Union | 
Woman's Missionary Society, Mrs. H. J. 
Johnson; the Women’s Occidental Board | 
of Foreign Missions, Mrs. E. V. Robbins; | 
the National Christian League for the 
Promotion of Social Purity, E. B. Gran- 
nisand M. Louise Thomas; ‘he World’s 
W. C. T. U., L. M. N. Stevens and Frances | 
J. Barnes; the British Woman’s Temper- 
ance Association, Florence Balgarnie ; the 
Non-Partisan National W. C. T. U., 
Ellen Foster; the Woman's Temperance | 
Publishing Association, Matilda B. Carse | 
and Mary Allen West; the Woman's Na- 
tional Temperance Hospital, Josephine R. 
Nichols; the New York Press Club, Mary | 
F. Seymour and Helen Watterson; the | 
Illinois Press Association, Dr. Alice B. 
Stockham; the New England Woman’s 
Press Association, Estelle M. H. Merrill; 
the American Officers of the International 
Council of Women, Clara Barton, vice | 
president, and Rachel Foster-Avery, cor- | 
responding secretary. 

After the introduction of the delegates, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe of Boston was 
presented, and, out of compliment to her, 
the large audience rose and sang two 
stanzas of the “Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public.” 

Miss Willard in her annual address said: 

We must not let the impression go out | 
that this council of women is corraled to | 
keep out the opposite sex. Woman is reach- 
ing up from sexhood into humanhood. 
Brute force is opposed to universal love ; 
but there is no stronger helper of woman 
than her brother—man. Weestimate that 
anew leader developed among women is 
worth more than $100,000 in the bank. 

The future work of the council was out- 
lined. A council should be organized in 
every city, each one to be represented by 
a delegate to the national council. We 
should thus have a republican government 
of women within that governed by men, 
notin any wise antagonistic to that, but 
to follow the best which men have learned 
under a republican form of government. 
Let educational, philanthropic, social, suf- 
frage and temperance societies all unite to 
decide what women want, and to legislate 
for that end. Women will purify every 
place they enter, and will enter every 
place. Catholic and Protestant will meet 
on a broad basis. The courage of a strong 
leader would strengthen every woman in 
the land. The best thoughts of woman, 
instead of being confined to the society to 
which she belonged, would reach all 
women. 

Rey. Anna Garlin Spencer of Providence 
read a paper on ‘‘State Control, and Socia) 
Care of Dependent Classes, and Woman's 
Share in the Work.” Her paper covered 
work for criminal, vicious, pauper sick, 
insane, aged, idiotic classes, the deaf and 
blind, and dependent children, and repre- 
sented the State’s work as providing for 
these conditions, and educating the chil- 
dren. 

Fanny B. Ames, wife of Rev. Charles 
G. Ames of Boston, followed with an able 
paper on **The Care of Dependent Chil- 
dren.” Mrs. Ames gave some account of 
the association to place orphan children in 
family homes in Massachusetts, and of the 
success of the work of the Children’s Aid 
Society. 

Other papers of the morning were on 
“The Duty to Dependent Races,” by Alice 
C. Fletcher, who has done such efficient | 
work for the Indians; and ‘‘Women as | 
Police Matrons,”’ by Lillie Devereux Blake | 
of New York. 

At the afternoon session, the secretary 
of the National Chautauqua Association | 
read a deed of presentation to the council 
of land at Glen Echo for a National Tem- 
ple for women, which was qaccepted by | 
the president, Miss Willard, and the treas- 
urer, Mrs. M. Louise Thomas. The site is 
seven miles out of Washington, and in- 
cludes the granite necessary for the build- 
ing. 

Rev. Mila Frances Tupper of Grand | 
Rapids, Mich., spoke on ‘‘Woman’s Status | 
in the Churches.” She reviewed the op- 
portunities of women in each denomina- | 
tion, and gave interesting statistics of the | 
church work of women. The Universalist | 
church leads the van with 27 ordained min- | 
isters and 11 licensed. The Congregation- | 
alists have only six, but it is here that the | 
broadest opportunities are expected in the | 
future. 

Miss Balgarnie of London, representing | 
the Liberal Union of England and the | 
Trades’ Union of London, presented the | 
congratulations of 90,000 women in Eng- | 
land, including the British Temperance 
Union and the Liberal Federation, of 
which Mrs. Gladstone is the head. She 
said the women of England were eagerly 
watching the progress of women in Amer- 
ica, and to-night she was face to face for 
the first time with a large audience of no- 
ble women in America, and with ordained | 
women preachers; that she should take | 
back to England something of the spirit | 
of progress which she finds here. 

Mrs. Emily Sherwood of Washington | 
gave some account of modern charities of | 
the church, and was followed by Mary T. | 
Lathrop, who spoke briefly of women in | 
the Methodist churches, covering the sub- 
ject of deaconesses in the Methodist 
churches and the general work of women, 
saying that that person who cannot stand 











| the new status of women would better 
| get out of this world into a more conserv- 
ative one. Women had long been al- 
lowed to vote and had been delegates pre- 
vious to the recent agitation in regard to 
the place of women in the Methodist 
church, and the laws of the Methodist 


| church must needs be changed to provide 


for the women, who form three-quarters 
of its membership. 

Mrs. Joseph Cook’s paper was on the 
Brahma Somaj and the work it is doing for 


J. | women, which gave an encouraging report 


of the progress of women in India. 
Mrs. E. B. Grannis of the Church Union 


| read a paper on the Christian League. 


Five-minute speeches were made by Miss 
Mary Burdette, a sister of ‘‘Bob” Bur- 
dette, by Mrs. E. S. Burlingame of the 
Free Will Baptist Church, and Mrs. C. R. 
Blackall of Philadelphia. 

Theevening’s work closed with the read- 
ing of a paper on ‘Women in the Churches” 
by Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods. 

Temperance was the general subject for 
Tuesday morning’s session. The Non- 
Partisan National W. C. T. U. was repre- 
sented by Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, who spoke 
of its purposes and work. 

Mrs. Mary T. Lathrop, representing as 
a delegate the National Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, made a long and elo- 
quent address on the work of the Union. 

Mrs. Matilda B. Carse, of Chicago, the 
leader in the movement for a woman’s 
temple in that city, made a brief address 
on the subject of the work. Mrs. Mary 
Allen West, editor of the Union-Signal, 
made an interesting address on the Wom- 
an’s Temperance Publishing Association, 
but yielded most of her time to Mrs. F. F. 
W. Harper, a colored woman, who spoke 
on the subject of our duty to dependent 
races, and made an eloquent plea for more 
Christ and less creed, saying that when 
consummation was reached, the Indian 
question would be answered and the negro 
problem solved. ‘‘The Women's Temper- 
ance Hospital” was the subject of a paper 
by Mrs. James B. Hobbs. Mrs. Belle 
Bacon Bond, of Boston, ‘‘by far the young- 
est woman who has yet appeared before 
you,” as Miss Willard said, gave a delight- 
ful recitation of Boyesen’s poem, ‘Briar 
Rose.” Miss Bessie Starr Keefer, of 
Toronto, a representative of the Right 
Worthy Grand Lodge of Good Templars 
of the World, made the closing address of 
the day. She brought the fraternal greet- 
ing of the“organization with its millions 
of members. 

Miss Anna Gordon, of Boston, was to 
have explained the Temperance Lecture 
Bureau, but gave way to Mrs. Mary E. 
Lease, of Kansas, who spoke for the 
‘*Women in the Farmers’ Alliance.” 

The meeting Tuesday evening was 
opened with prayer by Rev. J. B. Tracey, 
a woman preacher from New York. Mrs. 
Lucinda H. Stone, of Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
read a very carefully prepared paper on 
‘“‘The demand for women in the faculties 
of co-educational colleges and universi- 


| ties,” and dwelt upon the great possibili- 


ties for woman’s work that were just open- 
ing up in the way of co-education. 

Mrs. Annie Nathan Meyer, of Barnard 
College, spoke on the affiliated college. 
Harvard College was the first in America 
to establish an affiliated college for wom- 
en, in 1878, followed by Evelyn College, 
Princeton, N. J., and Barnard. An affil- 
iated@college is one which exists for the 
purpose of extending its advantages to 
women through a special department, and 
is practically opposed to co-education. 
Harvard gives a certificate for diploma, 
Evelyn College gives a diploma of a lower 
degree than Princeton College, and Bar- 
nard a regular diploma, exactly like that 
given to men by Columbia, to which it is 
attached. 


A report from Wellesley College, on | 


woman’s progress in higher education, 
was given by Miss Helen L. Webster, pro- 
fessor of comparative philology at that 
institution. She said that the first sign of 
progress is the fact that women have come 
to believe that the highest good a woman 
can reach is to have something to do and 
then to do it. The second is the increased 
sympathy and love between women. 

Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick told what she 
had observed of the education of women 
in Spain during a residence there of nine- 
teen years. A paper prepared by Eliza- 


. asked to grant the request already before 





beth T. King, of Baltimore, on the oppor- | 
tunities which will be opened to women 
in the medical school of Johns Hopkins 
University, was read by Miss Isabella 
Hamilton. 

Mrs. Mary A. Ripley made a splendid | 
address on ‘‘Married Women in the Public 
Schools,” in which she presented some 
very strong arguments why mothers 
should not be barred from teaching in 
schools. An essay from Mrs. 8. L. Ober- 
holtzer, on “School Savings Banks,” an 
informal talk by Miss Mary F. Eastman, 
and an address by Mrs. Mary A. Lease 
concluded the session. 

On Monday and Tuesday afternoons, the 
officers of the Council, with the fraternal 
as well as the regular delegates, and with 
members of the associations that have 
entered the Council, met in the Red Par- 
lors of the Riggs House. No formal or 
binding vote could be taken at these’meet- 
ings, but many matters of interest were 
discussed. Letters were received from 
Whittier, Dr. Bashford, Nina Morais 
Cohen, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Marion 
Harland and others, and a telegram of 
congratulation from Mrs. Stanton. ‘Tele- | 
grams were sent to Whittier, Dr. Bashford 
and Mrs. Stanton, and votes of thanks 
were passed to Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, | 
Henry Faxon and others for generous | 
gifts. It was voted to ask that some | 
women be added to the Divorce Reform | 
League, which now consists wholly of | 
men; that some women be made members 
of the committee which prepares the [n- 
ternational Sunday school lessons; that 
the M. E. Conferences be urged to admit 
women to the General Conference and to 
the regular ministry; that Congress be 


it for free school-books for the public 
schools of the District of Columbia; that 
the officers of the International Council of 
Women be invited to call its next meeting 
to convene at Chicago in 1893; that greet- 
ings be sent to Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. 
Livermore and Rev. Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell, with an expression of regret 
for their absence; and the meeting en- 
dorsed the plan of work recommended by 
the president, Miss Willard, in her address, 
and expressed the hope that the General 
Officers of the Council will carry it out 
during the coming three years. 

A resolution was adopted requesting the 
United States Government officials, who 
have the matter in their control, to pay 
men and women equal wages for equal 
work in the Government Departments, 
and to consider efficiency, rather than sex, 
in payment of those employed. 

The following officers were elected : 

President—May Wright Sewall, Indiana, pres- 
ident of the Indianapolis Propyleum and of the 
Contemporary Club of Indianapolis. 

Vice-President—Ella Dietz Clymer, New York, 
president of Sorosis. 

Corresponding Secretary—Rachel Foster Avery, | 
Pennsylvania, recording secretary of the Nation- 
al American Woman Suffrage Association. 

Recording Secretary—Isabella Charles Davis, 
New York, recording secretary of the King's 
Daughters. 

Treasurer—Lilian M. N. Stevens, assistant 
secretary of the National W. C. T. U. 

Oo motion of Mrs. Sewall, Miss An- 
thony and Miss Eastman were made hon- 
orary and perpetual members of the Ex- | 
ecutive Board of the National Woman’s 
Council, in the capacity of honorary vice- | 
presidents. 
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Grose Turatre.—Mr. Harry P. Manson's 
military comedy-drama, ‘*A Fair Rebel,’’ will be 
presented at the Globe Theatre next week. 
Beautiful and realistic scenery, military costumes | 
and equipments will be great features of this fine 
production. It is military from beginning to | 
end. ‘The interior and exterior of the celebrated | 
Libby prison are graphically depicted. A beau- 
tiful story runs throughout the play, and with all 
an adequate amount of amusing comedy. ‘The 
heroine, Miss Fanny Gillette, is seen as ‘Ihe 
Fair Rebel,’’ and is shot while risking her life to 
effect her lover’s escape. 





Houits Streer THEATRE.—Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal’s fourth and last week’s engagement at 
the Hollis Street Theatre has been divided as 
follows: Monday, Tuesday and Saturday even- 
ings and Wednesday afternoon, ‘‘ The Iron | 
Master’ will be presented; on Wednesday even- 
ing and Saturday afternoon, ‘‘ The Queen’s | 
Shilling’ will be the bill; and on Thursday and 
Friday evenings will be offered “‘It Was a Dream” | 
and ‘The Money Spinner.” 





In this climate use Johnson’s Anodyne Lini- | 
ment for colds, coughs, bronchitis and catarrh. 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.—U. S. Gov’t Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 





LOLS 


Baking 


Powder 





| Mousquetaire and Foster lacing. 


| of Durham, ELLiIce HorpKins, and others. 
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against the use of Cut Nails? 
—_— + eee 
Chicago, Jil. 


Cae 





DEPEND ON YOUR HORSE'S FEE 


the papers all these years and neglected to heed the warning in their columns 


“0. for a Horse with Wings!” 
Shakespeare could not have known of the Putnam Horseshoe Nail, or he might 
have been satisfied to depend on his horse’s feet, without wishing him wings. 






Here they are, taken from horses’ hoofs in 
St. Louis, Mo, 


Providence, R. J. 






c 
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LOOK WELL TO YOUR HORSES FEET, 


For unless you know what nail has been used in shoeing him, you are liable at tg 


moment to have him lamed by a Split Nail which has penetrated the wall of 
the foot, resulting in iockjaw or death, as has been frequently the case 
since the introduction of cold rolled and cut nails. 


THE PUTNAM NAIL IS ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


Hammer-Pointed, and is the only hofeshoe nail in the world identical with the 


Old-fashioned Hand-made Nail, «né 


cannot split, sliver or break. 


For sale by all deal@ 5 in F.o# shoe Nails. Samples sent free by mail. 


PUTNAM NAIL Cf’. Neponset, Boston, Mass. 











ULCERATED sore throat and tonsilitis yield to 
Johnson's Anodyne Liniment, when all else fail. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women's Club. — Monday 
March 2, at 3.30 P. M., Dr. F. W. Russell will spea 
on “Mental Health and toe Newspapers.” 








Sunday Meeting for Women, — On Sunday 


LIFE OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL. 


SUBSCRIBERS WANTED for the Biography 
of Miss ANNA ELLA CARROLL, author of the plan 
of THE TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. The work is 


$1 per copy to be paid when the book is ready for 
delivery. The Biography is written in the interests 
of Miss Carroll, and compiled from family and Con- 
gressional records. Names of subscribers may be 
sent to Miss S. E, Blackwell, 1829 F St., N. W., 
Washington, D.C. 








afternoon, March 1, at 3 0’clock, at the Rooms ot the , 

N. E. Educational and Industrial Union, 79 Boyl-. a LU NC H 
ston Street, Miss L. 1. Ames wili speak on *‘Social- 

ism as I Saw it in London.” Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
— - —_——_—___———— Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 





Study and Travel in Europe.—Mrs. Mary H. 


Hull, of Evanston, I1., will accompany a class of not 
less than six young ladies in three months’ trave! in 
England and on the Continent, probably remaining 


nine months in Paris for study of the French Lan- 
guage, History and Literature. Address Mrs. Hull 
for particulars. 





All kinds of manuscripts revised, corrected, 


| paragraphed, punctuated, and typewritten at the 


rate of six cents a hundred words. Prepared manu- 


| script typewritten at four cents a hundred words. 
| Ministers’ Sermons a specialty. Correct work guar- 
| anteed. 


Address, 
Boston, Mass. 


Re&VIseR, Berkeley Temple, 





Boston Chaperon and Shopping Bureau.— 
Address, by letter, 3 Park Street, Koom 7. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. Lowest mar- 
ket prices. Expert buyers. Strangers accompanied 
and advised at a moderate charge. For interview, 
54 Bowdoin Street, opposite State House. Send 
for circular. 





An Experienced Dressmaker wants engage- 
ments by the day in private families. Apply at 
46 Myrtle Street. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp. 
chairs and gas, in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons. 





Mrs. Macdon: ell wishes to inform her friends 
and the public tnat she has now received all her new 
Importations of Fall Gloves, both Kid and Suede, in 
Special attention 
given to fitting extra small hands. 





Ladies from all parts of the U.S. desiring to 
visit Brooklyn or New York can secure first-class 
accommodations at low rates in a private family 
on the finest avenue in the city, by addressing Mrs. 
A., Brooklyn P.O. Ladies will be met at boat or 
train, and shown about the cities if desired. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau, 
No. 3 Park St., Miss M. R. Heckart, Manager. 





| Boston Dress Cutting and Making College, 


Thorough training in all branches pertaining to 
DRESS CUTTING and making. One is allowed to 
bring material and make a costume throughout. 

Evening lessons Monday and Wednesday. 


HARRIET A. BROWN, 
181 Tremont St. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 


Near Boylston, 





| Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu. 
| ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL, / y 
ANNA RICE POWELL, | ©?!ToR». 


SUBSCKIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five pies, a year, $2.00. 
TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bishop 


Price, 3 
centseach. $2.00 a hundred. 


Address 
THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554 New York City. 


BUSINESS AGENCY. 


At the Business Agency of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, 40 Berkeley Street, Room 6, can 
be found matrons for Institutions, Housekeepers — 
managing or working, capable Dressmakers, Seam- 
stresses, Menders to go out or take work home, Lady’s 
Maids, Book-keepers, Stenographers, Type-writers, 
Office Clerks, etc. Also a registry for trained and ex- 
perienced nuises and attendants for the sick. Careful 
attention given to the filling of orders. Office hours 
9to3. Nurses supplied at all hours, 








Take Elevator. | 


cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cente per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents Ib.; very 
| rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and other parties ogetaty served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 
Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


| T. D. OOOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 


Nahant Fish Market. 


Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 





Established 1827. 


| OCEAN, LAKE and RIVER FISH. 


'ALL FANCY OYSTERS A 
| SPECIALTY. 


| Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Brookline. 





49 Bromfield St, BOSTON. 


TELEPHONE No. 


“JOHNSON & SMITH. 
The Young Idea. 


_An Educational Monthly for the Young. 
Teaches children to see and think by 
STORIES, PICTURES and POEMS, 
CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, Editor. 
Price 50 cents. Sample copy free. 


31 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
Specially recommended by Mrs. LUCY STONE. 


‘The Breath of Spring 


| I8 IN THE AIR. 
| Time to practise EASTER MUSIC, is it not? 


Send for our Fine List of Carols, Anthems, &c. 
or for Easter Alletuias [5 cts., 50 cts. doz.], Rosabe 
or Our Easter Offering [15 cts., $1.44 doz.], a Can- 
tata by Lewis. 


MUSICAL SOCIETIES 


should wind up the season by practising such Can- 
tatas as Don Munio [$1.50, $13.50 doz.], Wreck of 
Hesperus [35 cts., $2.40 doz.], 91st Psalm [60 cts., 
$5.40 doz.} Ballard. [Send for our List of 150 
Cantatas. } 


FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 


| are made successful by introducing easy Cantatas, 

, like Dairy Maid's Supper [20 cts., $1.80 doz.] Lewis, 

| or Garden of Singing Flower Ay heyy $3.60 doz.], or 
Rainbow Festival [20 cts., $1.80doz.] Lewis. 


| BOYS and CIRLS 


who sing will be delighted to take part in the bril- 

liant flower cantata, New Flora’s roe Py hog'y 

$3.60 doz.], New Flower Queen [60 cts., $5.40 doz.], 

Kingdom of Mother Goose [25 cts., $2.18 aa 

Gipsy Queen [60 cts., $4.40 doz.] Send for Lists. 

Much attractive Exhibition Music is found 
in School Collections. 

Children’s School es [35 cts., $3.60 doz.], Gold- 
en Boat [50 cts.] charming action songs by Mrs. L. 
O. Chant, First Steps in Song Reading [30c., $3 doz.] 

Any book mailed, postpaid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 47 Franklin Street, 


1571. 
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It is Hot-Forged and 


now completed, and will be printed by subscription. 
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